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BETWEEN ISSUES 


BertRAND RUSSELL’s appearance in the current issue 
serves to remind us of the fairly constant course this ex- 
citing man has pursued over the last four decades. Some of 
us have been reading Murray Kempton’s fascinating book 
about the 1930s, Part of Our Time, in which he repeatedly 
illustrates how small a part Communists played in the 
American radical tradition, and how false is the myth that 
the “final struggle” will be between the Communists and the 
ex-Communists. Lord Russell is only one of many, many 
radicals and reformers who have convinced us down through 
the years that, if there ever is a “final struggle” (and that 
in itself is a dubious conception), it will be between those 
who work for the steady expansion of freedom and peace, 
and those who are slaves to True Belief, which in practice 
means tyranny and war. 

To be sure. we have welcomed many a former Communist 
to these pages, once we have felt reasonably assured that 
his devotion to democracy is no passing fad. But we have 
never believed that the parable of the Prodigal Son should 
be applied politically, that men who have remained stead- 
fast and clear in their understanding of human freedom 
should receive any less respect than men who have strayed 
and returned. 

Lord Russell is eminently one of the steadfast and clear. 
We have joined him in many a cause during the three 
decades he has been our contributor, and we have also had 
many an argument with him over many an issue. But we 
must always recall how cogently and coolly he put the case 
against Bolshevism back in 1919, while the Hearst papers 
were calling Lenin’s packed Soviets “town-meeting demo- 
cracy.” And, though he is a uniquely wise and discerning 
man, he was never alone: The clearer heads among Ameri- 





can and European radicals and reformers were with him 
all along. 

We know this from the roster of our own contributors, 
Apart from hard-headed labor leaders like Sam Gompers, 
George Meany and David Dubinsky, so many members of 
the supposedly treasonable intellectual class stood with us 
throughout our multiple battles against Fascism, Commu 
nism and reaction that we can only laugh at the notion that 
every social-minded person was at one time a Communist. 

There is perhaps no more dramatic example than Elmer 
Davis, a New Leaper contributor since the 1920s. Back in 
depression days, John Chamberlain wrote a book called 
Farewell to Reform, in which he argued that only violent 
revolutionary struggle could cure America’s economic woes, 
Mr. Davis wrote a single article in reply to this book, whieh 
said quite simply that democracy could solve any of its 
problems if only enough people cared enough, and that 
anything in democracy’s place would only create worse 
problems without necessarily solving the old ones. We are 
trying to make Mr. Davis’s article sound as calm as possible, 
in deference to his own preference for the laconic; it was, 
in fact, quite a moving expression of democratic faith. 

Well, twenty years later, Mr. Davis was being attacked 
as a “dangerous liberal” by many of the same people who 
found him a “soft-headed liberal” in his debate with 
Chamberlain. Had Mr. Davis changed? Not a bit, but his 
critics had. They were wrong both times. The more power 
to him, we say, and to Lord Russell, Norman Angell, Adolf 
Berle, Paul Douglas, George Kennan, Lewis Mumford, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Carl Sandburg and the scores of others 
like them. We approach them with humility because their 
eyesight has been 20-20 far too long to doubt now. 
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KONEV, MOLOTOV, BULGANIN AND ZHUKOV IN WARSAW: "STRUGGLE FOR GLORY' IS A POLICY STRUGGLE 


Zhukov vs. Konev 





Battle of the Marshals 


oc Ivan Koneyv. not Mar- 
shal Georgi Zhukov, delivered 
the Bolshoi Theater address when 
Moscow celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the victory over Germany; 
Zhukov merely wrote (as he had in 
194) the Pravda article commemo- 
rating the event. Nor was Zhukov, 
the supreme commander of Soviet 
armies in World War II. the fea- 
lured speaker at the V-E celebration 
in East Berlin; he was the second- 
tank member of a Soviet delegation 
neaded by Mikhail 
rather minor figure in the Soviet 
Presidium. 





Pervukhin, a 


These are only two signs of a con- 


i ee 





Franz Borkenau, author of Euro- 
Pean Communism and other books, 
'sa leading authority on the strug- 
gles inside the world Communist 
movement. He accurately forecast 
the death of Stalin and fall of Beria. 
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By Franz Borkenau 


certed effort by Moscow factions to 
place Zhukov and Konev on the same 
level in the public mind. While Zhu- 
kov went to Berlin, Konev went to 
Warsaw in an analogous capacity. 
There, on May 11, the conference of 
the Soviet bloc created a united mili- 
tary command and named Konevy its 
chief. 

At stake here is much more than 
simple personal rivalry. The struggle 
between the Marshals is a struggle 
between differing political trends 
within the Army. And this “intra- 
military” struggle now overshadows 
the “intra-party” struggle. Because 
of the catastrophe that befell the secret 
police in the summer of 1953, the 
Soviet Army today is the most im- 
portant wielder of physical power. 
Whoever wants to rule Russia must 
have the support of the Army, or at 
least of its dominant faction. The 


struggle between the Marshals is, in 






the final analysis, the struggle over 
the domestic and foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union. 

Since Stalin’s death, this struggle 
has taken on a complicated and ob- 
scure form. Confusion is caused by 
the fact that both opposing Army 
factions are at least nominally loyal 
to the Communist party. The Zhu- 
kov faction, however, bases _ itself 
mainly on Zhukov’s World War II 
achievements and his resulting popu- 
larity in the nation, while the other, 
Konev faction owes its position to 
the party. 

For a long time, the struggle took 
the form of a “struggle for glory.” 
not so much between the various 
Army leaders as between the Army 
and the Communist party. Who won 
the war—Zhukov 
Staff or the party and the Supreme 
War Council Stalin? This 


question arose immediately after the 


and the General 


under 





war. (The debate was obvious in lit- 
erature about the war, especially in 
war fiction.) At first Stalin was the 
victor in this struggle, and Zhukov 
was exiled to Odessa. Stalin had the 
support of the Army’s “Left” faction 
in this battle. 

Later, Malenkov, who had been a 
key member of the Supreme War 


Council. inherit this 


attempted to 
glory. But. from the beginning of 
1954, he met strong opposition from 
Khrushchev. The latter had not be- 
longed to the Supreme War Council. 
and therefore his adherents sang the 
praises of the group of leading front 
Commissars. Khrushchev 
As a counter-stroke, 
Malenkov allowed Zhukov to partici- 
pate in the glory of victory. 
Malenkov’s downfall put an end to 


this phase. and the 


of whom 
had been one. 


“struggle for 
conflict between 
Zhukov and Khrushchev. For a while. 
Khrushchey appeared to have lost 
this fight, but Zhukov did not con- 
clusively win it. Now that the 


speeches and articles on the V-E an- 


glory” became a 


niversary are available, the situation 
appears to have developed as follows: 

On February 3, Pravda had pub- 
lished an article commemorating the 
victory of Stalingrad. In it, Khrush- 
chev was closely coupled with Stalin 
and given great prominence. This ar- 
ticle was along the same line as a 
long series of speeches and articles 
by Khrushchev himself, claiming a 
decisive share in the victory. 

A few days later, Zhukov replied 
in his with the 
Hearst journalists. He made clear be- 
yond doubt that he had won the 
battle of Moscow, and that he had 
planned Stalingrad, Kursk and all the 
other great victories. 


famous interview 


Some six weeks later. Konev struck 
a blow for Khrushchev with an arti- 
cle on the occasion of Red Army 
Day (March 23). For the time being. 
however, this was the last pro- 
Khrushchev statement. 

Meanwhile, on the occasion of the 
Stalingrad anniversary in February, 
Marshal Vassily Chuikov had written 
an article for Red Star, the Army 


failed to mention 
Khrushchev’s name. Now. on Red 
Army Day, Marshal Kirill Moska- 


lenko followed’ the same line in an 


paper, which 


article in the Berlin Taegliche Rund- 
schau. Previously, this organ of the 
Soviet occupation forces had printed 
the Pravda article about Stalingrad. 
But it had printed it after a delay 
of three weeks and it had deleted 
Khrushchev’s name. A strange proce- 
dure in the case of the top officer of 
the Communist party! 

Khrushchev, thus, had been forced 
to retreat, but there was also a tacti- 
cal calculation involved here. Neither 


Marshal Chuikov nor Marshal Moska- 


KHRUSHCHEV: NEEDS SOME GENERAL 


lenko can be considered a follower 
of Zhukov. The fact that they none- 
theless refuted Khrushchev’s claims 
so drastically showed that the “Left” 
Army faction was refusing to be de- 
prived of its military glory and that 
freely- 


it would not accept the 


invented military achievements of 
Khrushchev. 

In order to align an obedient 
lackey like Konev with such inde- 
pendent Army extremists as Chuikov 
and Moskalenko, Khrushchev had to 
shelve his personal claims. Since he 
did so, that is, roughly since the end 
of March, there have been more and 
more signs of an increasingly suc- 
cessful refutation of Zhukov’s claims 





and a_ corresponding increase jn 
Konev’s role. 

The chief document of Khrush. 
chev’s new  counter-offensive was 
Chuikov’s article in Pravda on the 
anniversary of the fall of Berlin, May 
2. Chuikov not only stressed Stalin’s 
and the Party’s share in the victory, 
but went so far as to minimize Zhu. 
kov’s military achievement. Perhaps 
more important, the battle itself re. 
ceived a new interpretation: Its pur- 
pose had not been the destruction of 
the German forces, which had been a 
foregone conclusion, but the preven. 
tion of cooperation between the Ger. 
man and Anglo-American leadership 
which aimed at a German surrender 
to the Western Powers instead of to 
the Russians. This new turn was, by 
the way. accompanied by uninhibited 
attacks on Western political leaders, 
undiluted by any reference to “co- 
existence.” 

Thus the deeper political meaning 
of the struggle among the Marshals 
emerges. In his message to the US. 
Overseas Press Club. Zhukov arro- 
gated to himself once more the role 
of representative of the entire Soviet 
people. On this basis, he correspond: 
ed (and perhaps still corresponds) 
with President Eisenhower. Khrush- 
chev and the “Left” Army faction, on 
the other hand, are out to discredit 
Zhukov personally and thus to pro 
severance of this contact. 
must have 


voke a 
Political 


been well advanced if Pravda used a 


disintegration 


Marshal to polemicize against the 
Defense Minister. while at the same 
Khrushchev used the intr 


military struggle to spoil the Defense 


time, 


Minister’s negotiations in the inter 
national arena. 

A few days after the Chuikov arti 
cle. a formal compromise seems !° 
have been arranged, but it was im 
mediately violated. Zhukov’s and 
Konev’s V-E statements, as well # 
a number of other speeches on the 
same occasion, show the nature 
this compromise. It had been agree’ 
to stress the role of the party during 
the war, to quote Lenin, and to mer 
tion Stalin at least once; on the other 
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hand, no living Party or Army leader 
was to be specifically linked with 
any war achievement. 

As a result of this moratorium. 
Zhukov’s name was not mentioned at 
all during the anniversary celebra- 
tion—except as the author of his 
article in Pravda. Zhukov circum- 
vented this ban in his article by 
repeating almost unchanged the de- 
cription of the decisive operations 
he had given in the Hearst inter- 
view. He did not explicitly claim 
sle credit for himself, as he had 
in February. But politically-trained 
Pravda readers understood that he 
was maintaining his old claims in 
this form. 

Konev was more blunt in break- 
ing the compromise. He specifically 
named Khrushchev—and ranked him 
firs-—when praising the wartime po- 
litical Commissars. Konev’s speech, 
indeed, gave everyone his due: Lenin, 
the Party and Stalin, the Supreme 
War Council, the Commissars, the 
Army leaders. Only Zhukov failed to 
receive the slightest mention. 

It is obvious that any conflict be- 
tween two Army leaders with inde- 
pendent command _positions—Zhu- 
kov as Defense Minister and Konev 
as commander-in-chief of a supra- 
national Communist army—is an 
exceedingly serious business, at least 
as long as their power is equally 
balanced. After all, a coup by mili- 
lary proclamation is always a possi- 
bility in military politics, and the 
elect of one by Konev some day 
would be no less decisive if carried 
out “on party orders.” Right now, 
however, it seems more likely that 
the conflict will be settled by political 
means—by one of the two sides se- 
curing overwhelming support in the 
Army and the Party. 

What makes this conflict enor- 
mously important is its connection 
with Soviet foreign policy. This was 
made transparently clear in the 
speeches on the V-E anniversary. 
Zhukov dwelt at length on the fra- 
ternal military alliance with the 
West during the war and sentimen- 
lally contrasted it with the present 
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state of conflict. Konev devoted a few 
words to the comradeship-in-arms 
and then returned to his aggressive 
tone. veteran Lazar 
Kaganovich, so often omitted, was 
now, once again, eulogized by Konev 


as a leading war Commissar. And 


Communist 


Kaganovich himself was even sharper 
than Konev in a speech at Prague. 
Perhaps more significant is this: 
Zhukov spoke at length about the 
dangers of atomic war, but he did not 
shibboleth, coined by 
Khrushchev and Molotov and now 


repeat the 


dogma, that atomic war would not 
destroy civilization, but only capital- 
ism. To the contrary, Zhukov ad- 


hered to the old argument (original- 
ly stated by Malenkov last summer) 
that the effects of atomic war would 
be horrible, without touching on the 
question of who would emerge vic- 
torious. 

The attempt to harmonize the het- 
erogeneous bloc of irreconcilable ele- 
ments which today constitutes the 
Soviet regime has failed again, as it 
failed under Malenkov. Once again. 
the West must reconcile itself to the 
fact that, in any negotiations, no 
Russian leader can give a signiature 
valid beyond the day it was written. 
It is now less certain than ever who 
will be in power tomorrow. 


VIENNA: THE NEW 
WORD IS ‘JOCOSE’ 


By Arnold 


VIENNA 


UR FIRST TASTE of “peaceful 
O co-existence” came in the air— 
suddenly. Our turbo-prop BEA Vis- 
count surprisingly pointed its nose 
down as we passed over Linz at 
19,000 feet. Flying over clouds, the 
trip from London had been smooth. 
But here. miles from Vienna, we were 
nosing down, down and entering air 
of sharp turbulence. It didn’t make 
sense, because a turbo-prop’s greatest 
efficiency is at high altitudes. Sure 
enough, in a few moments, the pub- 
lic address system buzzed for atten- 
tion: 

“This is the 


ladies and gentlemen. We have been 


captain speaking, 


ordered down from our altitude to 
1,000 meters by the Russians. We 





Arnold Beichman, formerly of the 
New York Times and Post and now 
a contributor to the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, is attending the Vien- 
na Congress of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 





Beichman 


don’t know why. We apologize for 
the turbulence and are very sorry.” 

The 40-odd passengers must have 
breathed a little quickly. I know I 
did, remembering the planes shot 
down over Berlin a few years ago. 
But nothing happened. Soon we were 
over Vienna and then the long flat 
glide, an uncomfortable approach to 
an airport by a heavy plane, and we 
were down. 

I asked one of the crew later on if 
he knew why we had been told to let 
down. After all, it meant an imme- 
diate speed loss of 50 miles an hour, 
an uncomfortable few minutes. He 
shrugged: 

“I don’t know why the Russians 
do anything. We were ordered down 
over the corridor to Vienna and we 
went down. They must be up to 
something.” 

After we cleared customs and im- 
migration, we were surprised to find 
no taxis at Schwechat, the British 
airport, just a large bus. We em- 
barked and I noticed a young Brit- 





ish MP in the front seat alongside 
the driver, holding a tommy-gun at 
resi. Nobody takes taxis, the soldier 
told me, because from Schwechat to 
Vienna proper, you pass Soviet 
check-points so you travel at your 
own risk. The tommy-gun is in case 
the Russians stop the bus and try to 
seize a passenger. Such attempts had 
been made in the past, but nowadays, 
the tommy-gunner’s trip was pro 
Jorma. 

Nowadays, of course, means the 
signing of the treaty, the Austrian 
State Treaty. Austria’s red-and-white 
banners are to be seen all 
Vienna. My Saturday. 


May 14, coincided with the last con- 


over 
arrival on 


ference of foreign ministers at Bel- 


vedere Palace, and the streets around 


and at the moment the only question 
is when and where the “summit” par- 
ley will be held. Not Vienna, we 
don’t want it there; certainly not 
Geneva. So it looks like Lausanne or 
perhaps Stockholm, mid-July or 
August. 

The joyful tidings are that Molo- 
tov is being “jocose.” At the May 14 
afternoon meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers—Dulles, Macmiilan, Pinay. 
Molotov and Figl 


was in evidence. When Dulles sug- 


the light touch 


gested that formal speeches at the 
trealy-signing the next day be no 
more than two minutes, Molotov said 
it could be one minute or twenty as 
far as he was concerned. 

Saturday night came the dinner of 
the Foreign Ministers at our Am- 


When Macmillan suggested Scotland. 
asked: Did Macmillan 


mean during the grouse-shooting sea- 


somebody 


son? Even Molotov laughed when 
that was translated. Then Dulles, re. 
sisting Geneva as the scene of the 
meeting, pointed out that when he 
was a lad of 14, he spent a year in 
Switzerland and he remembered the 
rivalry between Geneva and Lau. 
sanne. Well. Geneva had had its meet- 
ing last summer, and now Lausanne 
ought to get a chance. 
Peculiarly, at this dinner nobody 
mentioned China. Quite possibly, as 
the Russian proverb goes, one doesn't 
mention rope in the household of the 
hanged. Or, then again, maybe no- 
China and its 


body’s mentioning 


coastal suburbia because everything 





SIGNING OF THE AUSTRIAN TREATY: DULLES, SOVIET ENVOY ILYICHEV, MOLOTOV AND MACMILLAN 


the Ringstrasse were jammed with 
sightseers, smart-looking MPs from 
the occupying powers, Viennese po- 
lice waiting outside the palace. 

The Hotel Bristol is the place for 
news, although not for attribution 
in any manner. The Bristol, a block 
away from the Soviet-occupied Grand, 
is run by our Government and 
through its corridors during recent 
days have been trooping U.S. corre- 
State 


personnel. Where we get our news 


spondents and Department 
and how is not to be mentioned in 
any dispatches. We speak on “our 
own authority.” 

On my own authority, I'd like to 
say, it never looked worse—or as the 
Communists put it, echoing Lenin, 
“the worse, the better.” All caution 
by the West has been thrown away, 


bassador’s residence with Dulles as 
titular host. There were four tables 
with six to eight people at each, in- 
cluding two interpreters. After the 
dinner, there was lots of mingling 
and conversation. The conversation 
was slow because there were four 
working languages—-French, English, 
German and Russian—and no provi- 
sion for simultaneous interpretation. 
But events seemed to have moved 
rapidly after dinner and the toasts 
—Dulles to the sovereign heads of 
Macmillan to Dulles. 
and Molotov to acceptance of the 


governments; 


treaty by all “including the Austri- 
ans,” whom he singled out for their 
statesmanlike act. 

The dinner was also “jocose.” The 
question of a place for the “summit” 
conference produced much jocularity. 


is going so well in Europe, and, par- 
ticularly, in Austria. 

By nightfall, all the statesmen had 
returned home, to refresh then 
selves before going off to San Frar- 
cisco for the tenth anniversary of the 
UN. Molotov, still jocular, may eve 
show up there to discuss the ascent 
to the “summit.” 

It looks like a fine summer ahead 
—Bulganin and Krushchev going ! 
Belgrade to give Tito a taste of peace 
ful co-existence; the new disarm 
ment proposals; the imminent “sul 
mit” conference. My difficulty is that 
I can’t forget that, amid all this ca 
tious optimism, the Russians orderé 
our Viscount turbo-prop to let dow! 
from smooth air at 19,000 feet ® 
turbulent air at 3.000 feet—and 
down we went. 
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BOHN 


HE GREAT Supreme Court deci- 
7. on segregation in the schools 
was handed down on May 17, 1954. 
| celebrated the anniversary of that 
historic date by reading a book which 
adds materially to my hope that the 
opinions of the nine Justices will be 
substantially translated into reality. 

The book is The Strange Career of 
lin Crow by C. Vann Woodward 
(Oxford, $2.50). The author was 
born in Arkansas, is Professor of His- 
tory at Johns Hopkins and has writ- 
ten several books on the history of 
the South; the chapters of this one 
were first delivered as lectures at the 
University of Virginia. The book 
comes, then, from the heart of the 
region which is supposed to be 
against all change. That is one reason 
I take its statements with a good deal 
of faith. Another is that there is 
nothing sentimental or emotional 
about it. Professor Woodward writes 
with all the coolness of the profes- 
sional researcher. 

Two points in this little volume 
are important in connection with the 
great debate about segregation in the 
schools. Both are matters of fact. 
Both are completely proved by 
recorded data to which the author 
gives references. If we could get them 
through the heads of a lot of people 
both North and South, the great 
debate would be put upon a more 
factual basis, and a good deal of 
the heat would die down. 

The first of these facts has to do 
with segregation as a part of South- 
rn psychology. We have all taken 
for granted that separation of the 
Taces is an old custom south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. And we all stand 
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Reconstruction 


in awe of inbred notions. Professor 
Woodward quotes William Graham 
Sumner’s dicta, “Legislation cannot 
make mores” and “Stateways can- 
not change folkways.” These words 
mores and folkways are professional 
patter which carry their own author- 
ity. If a custom is a folkway, the 
theory is that nothing can be done 
about it. In comparison, laws and 
court decisions are superficial, in- 
effective devices. Early in the present 
century, Sumner and many other 
scholars bowed before racial customs 
as practically immovable. 

When the Supreme Court boldly 
declared that segregation in the pub- 
lic schools is contrary to the Consti- 
tution, many good liberals suffered 
pangs of fear. Here were nine men 
attacking what was taken to be an 
old Southern custom. The irresistible 
force was running straight into the 
immovable obstacle. The results could 
be tragic. 

To this dilemma, historian Wood- 
ward furnishes a simple solution. In 
a few racy pages, he proves that seg- 
regation of our whites and Negroes 
in the Southern states is by no means 
an ancient custom. It has nothing to 
do with mores or folkways. It is a 
very recent set of customs based on a 
series of state laws and municipal 
ordinances passed about the turn of 
the last century. 

During the time of slavery, of 
course, there had been no such thing 
as segregation. The races lived to- 
gether in closest intimacy. From 1865 
to 1890, the notion of separation had 
not taken form. The two races went 


about their business together as a 
matter of course. 





Up to 1900, Professor Woodward 
records, the only segregation law 
adopted by the majority of Southern 
states was that applying to railway 
passengers. Most of the present re- 
strictive regulations were put into 
effect between 1900 and 1910. The 
distinguished statesmen of the South 
were nearly all opposed to these inno- 
vations. The them 
through came largely from politicians 


push to put 


eager to secure and retain the sup- 
port of the poorer sections of the 
white population. In their enthusi- 
asm, these law-makers made a thor- 
ough job of it. In some places, they 
segregated the prostitutes or provided 
that white and colored witnesses in 
court should have separate Bibles to 
kiss. In Birmingham, Alabama, an 
ordinance provided that it was “un- 
lawful for a Negro and a white per- 
son to play together or in company 
with each other at 
checkers.” 

In his final section, our author 
traces all too briefly the story of the 
easing of racial tensions during re- 
cent years. The New Deal had some- 
thing to do with it, but not much. 
Professor regards the 


dominoes or 


Woodward 
change as something based upon a 
whole series of intellectual, social and 
economic causes. To him it is an- 
other reconstruction—only a much 
deeper and more beneficial one than 
that which followed the Civil War. 
Long before May 17, 1954, the 
people of the South were making 
changes in the direction of equality. 
Lynching finally disappeared. Jim 
Crow railway practices were cut 
down. The FEPC had its effect. In- 
tegration in the armed forces exerted 
a powerful influence. Negro news 
got a better play in southern papers. 
Negro athletes now play on many 
Southern teams. Churches are gradu- 
ally waking up to the idea of brother- 
hood. The impression left with the 
reader is that we are here dealing, 
not with a mere decision of a court, 
but with a deep-down social tide. So, 
reading this book on this anniver- 
sary, I feel pretty good. Nobody 
needs to force the South to be good. 












INSTEIN WAS indisputably one of the greatest men of 
E our time. He had in a high degree the simplicity 
characteristic of the best men of science—a simplicity 
which comes of a single-minded desire to know and under- 
stand things that are completely impersonal. He had also 
the faculty of not taking familiar things for granted. 
Newton wondered why apples fall; Einstein expressed 
“surprised thankfulness” that four equal rods can make 
a square, since, in most of the universes that he could 
imagine, there would be no such things as squares. 

He showed greatness also in his moral qualities. In 
private, he was kindly and unassuming; toward col- 
leagues he was (so far as I could see) completely free 
from jealousy, which is more than can be said of Newton 
or Leibniz. In his later years, relativity was more or less 
eclipsed, in scientific interest, by quantum theory, but I 
never discovered any sign that this vexed him. He was 
profoundly interested in world affairs. At the end of the 
First World War, when I first came in contact with him, 
he was a pacifist, but Hitler led him (as he led me) to 
abandon this point of view. Having previously thought 
of himself as a citizen of the world, he found that the 
Nazis compelled him to think of himself as a Jew, and to 
take up the cause of the Jews throughout the world. After 
the end of the Second World War, he joined the group 
of American scientists who were attempting to find a way 
of avoiding the disasters to mankind that are threatened 
as a result of the atomic bomb. 

After Congressional committees in America began 
their inquisitorial investigations into supposed subversive 
activities, Einstein wrote a well publicized letter urging 
that all men in academic posts should refuse to testify 
before these committees or before the almost equally 


tyrannical boards set up by some universities. His argu- 
ment for this advice was that, under the Fifth Amend- 
ment, no man is obliged to answer a question if the 
answer will incriminate him, but that the purpose of this 





Bertrand Russell: 


The Greatness 


‘In practical affairs, his wisdom was so simple 


Amendment had been defeated by the inquisitors, since 
they held that refusal to answer may be taken as evidence 
of guilt. If Einstein’s policy had been followed even in 
cases where it was absurd to presume guilt, academic free- 
dom would have greatly profited. But, in the general 
sauve qui peut, none of the “innocent” listened to him. 
In these various public activities, he has been completely 
self-effacing and only anxious to find ways of saving the 
human race from the misfortunes brought about by its 
own follies. But while the world applauded him as a man 
of science, in practical affairs his wisdom was so simple 
and so profound as to seem to the sophisticated like mere 
foolishness. 

Although Einstein has done much important work out- 
side the theory of relativity, it is by this theory that he is 
most famous—and rightly, for it is of fundamental sig 
nificance both for science and for philosophy. Many 
people (including myself) have attempted popular ac 
counts of this theory, and I will not add to their number 
on this occasion. But I will try to say a few words as to 
how the theory affects our view of the universe. The 
theory, as everyone knows, appeared in two stages: the 
special theory in 1905, and the general theory in 1915. 


—) 





Bertrand Arthur William Russell is the greatest living 
philosopher of the English-speaking world. He came to 
philosophy through mathematics, first bursting on the 
intellectual firmament with Principia Mathematica, 
which he wrote with Alfred North Whitehead jus 
before World War I. He has spent his entire adult life #* 
a crusader for social and moral reform, stirring many 4 
controversy in Britain and the United States. He w4 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1950, and, 
two years later, published his first novel. Long sympP* 
thetic to the aims of the British Labor party, he ¥* 
among the first Western intellectuals to expose the de 
potic nature of Bolshevism, as he later exposed Fascis™ 
and Nazism. It has been our privilege to count him # 


a regular New Leaver contributor for three decades 
ee 
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as to seem to the sophisticated like mere foolishness’ 


The special theory was important both in science and 
philosophy—first. because it accounted for the result of 
the Michelson-Morley experiment, which had puzzled the 
world for thirty years; secondly, because it explained the 
increase of mass with velocity, which had been observed 
in electrons: thirdly, because it led to the interchange- 
ability of mass and energy, which has become an essential 
principle in physics. These are only some of the ways in 
which it was scientifically important. 

Philosophically, the special theory demanded a revolu- 
tion in deeply rooted ways of thought, since it compelled 
a change in our conception of the spatio-temporal struc- 
ture of the world. Structure is what is most significant in 
our knowledge of the physical world, and for ages struc- 
ture had been conceived as depending upon two different 
manifolds, one of space, the other of time. Einstein 
showed that, for reasons partly experimental and partly 
logical, the two must be replaced by one which he called 
“space-time.” If two events happen in different places. 
you cannot say. as was formerly supposed, that they are 
separated by so many miles and minutes, because differ- 
eat observers, all equally careful, will make different esti- 
mates of the miles and minutes, all equally legitimate. 
The only thing that is the same for all observers is what 
is called “interval,” which is a sort of combination of 
space-distance and time-distance as previously estimated. 

The general theory has a wider sweep than the special 
theory, and is scientifically more important. It is pri- 
marily a theory of gravitation. No advance whatever had 
been made in explaining gravitation during the 230 years 
sinee Newton, although the action at a distance that it 
“ems to demand had always been repugnant. Einstein 
made gravitation part of geometry; he said that it was 
due to the character of space-time. There is a law called 
the “Principle of Least Action.” according to which a 
body, in going from one place to another, chooses always 


the easiest route. which may not be a straight line: It 
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may pay you to avoid mountain-tops and deep valleys. 
According to Einstein (to use crude language, mislead- 
ing if taken literally), space-time is full of mountains 
and valleys, and that is why planets do not move in 
straight lines. The sun is at the top of a hill, and a lazy 
planet prefers going round the hill to climbing up to the 
summit. There were some very delicate experimental tests 
by which it could be decided whether Einstein or Newton 
fitted the facts more accurately. The observations came 
out on Einstein’s side, and almost everybody except the 
Nazis accepted his theory. 

Some odd things have emerged as a consequence of the 
general theory of relativity. It appears that the universe 
is of finite size, although unbounded. (Do not attempt to 
understand this unless you have studied non-Euclidean 
geometry.) It appears also that the universe is continually 
getting bigger. Theory shows that it must be always get- 
ting bigger, or always getting smaller; observation of dis- 
tant nebulae shows that it is getting bigger. Our present 
universe seems to have begun about 2 billion years ago: 
what, if anything, there was before that, it is impossible 
to conjecture. 

I suppose that, in the estimation of the general public, 
Einstein is still reckoned as a revolutionary innovator. 
Among physicists, however, he has become the leader of 
the Old Guard. This is due to his refusal to accept some 
of the innovations of quantum theory. Heisenberg’s prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy, along with other principles of that 
theory. has had very curious results. It seems that indi- 
vidual occurrences in atoms do not obey strict laws, and 
that the observed regularities in the world are only statis- 
tical. What we know about the behavior of matter, accord- 
ing to this view, is like what insurance companies know 
about mortality. Insurance companies do not know and 
do not care which of the individuals who insured their 
lives will die in any given year. All that matters to them 
is the statistical average of mortality. The regularities to 


which classical physics accustomed us are, we are now 
told, of this merely statistical sort. Einstein never accepted 
this view. He continued to believe that there are laws, 
though as yet they have not been ascertained, which deter- 
mine the behavior of individual atoms. It would be 
exceedingly rash for anyone who is not a professional 
physicist to allow himself an opinion on this matter until 
the physicists are all agreed, but I think it must be con- 
ceded that on this matter the bulk of competent opinion 
was opposed to Einstein. This is all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that he had done epoch-making work 
in quantum theory, which would have put him in the first 
rank among physicists even if he had never thought of 
the theory of relativity. 

Quantum theory is more revolutionary than the theory 
of relativity, and I do not think that its power of revo- 
lutionizing our conceptions of the physical world is yet 
completed. Its imaginative effects are very curious. 
Although it has given us new powers of manipulating 
matter, including the sinister powers displayed in the 


atom and hydrogen bombs, it has shown us that we are 


ignorant of many things which we thought we knew, 
Nobody before quantum theory doubted that at any given 
moment a particle is at some definite place and moving 
with some definite velocity. This is no longer the case, 
The more accurately you determine the place of a par. 
ticle, the less accurate will be its velocity: the more 
accurately you determine the velocity, the less accurate 
will be its position. And the particle itself has become 
something quite vague, not a nice little billiard ball as jt 
used to be. When you think you have caught it. it pro. 
duces a convincing alibi as a wave and not a particle. In 
fact, you know only certain equations of which the inter. 
pretation is obscure. 

This point of view was distasteful to Einstein, who 
struggled to remain nearer to classical physics. In spite 
of this, he was the first to open the imaginative vistas 
which have revolutionized science during the present cen- 
tury. I will end as I began: He was a great man. perhaps 
the greatest of our time. 
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Tunisia's Man of the Hour 


NTO THE thick carpets of the 
O elegant Hotel Matignon, off the 
Parisian Champs Elysées, stepped— 
one fine Spring day—a cheerful, sol- 
idly-built man with a fez on his 
head. With him went the hopes of a 
nation struggling back to a twenti- 
eth-century rebirth. The nation is 
Tunisia, and the man is Habib Bour- 
guiba, strong man of the Tunisian 
party of independence, the feared 
and famous Neo-Destour. 

April 22 was a day unlike any 
other in the life of Habib Bourguiba. 
In all his 52 years it was the first 
time that he, as the Neo-Destour 
leader, had been officially called upon 
to negotiate with the French Govern- 
ment. That the call came from Edgar 
Faure—teluctantly obliged to dance 
to the tune called by his energetic 
predecessor, Pierre Mendés-France— 
did nothing to lessen his pleasure. 


By Keith Irvine 


For, after 13 years of prison and 
exile, to Bourguiba the summons to 
the Hotel Matignon meant that Tunis- 
ian independence at last appeared to 
be approaching realization. 

Habib Bourguiba was born in 1903 
at Monastir in Tunisia. His family 
was of Libyan origin and his father, 
before being axed by the French, 
was an officer in the Tunisian army. 
Like most of the petty bourgeois of 
North Africa, the Bourguiba family 
lived in a modest home, surrounded 
by a small tract of characteristically 
infertile ground bearing only a few 
olive trees. Young Habib was sent 
to the Sadiki college in Tunis, then 
went on to Paris to study law and 
political science at the Sorbonne. 
Two years before, at the age of 19, 
he had already demonstrated his bent 
for political action by taking part 
in nationalist demonstrations organ- 


ized by the old Destour. In Paris his 
life was filled with study and discus 
sion. Frequenting the libraries, living 
near the Boulevard St. Michel, his 
life differed little from that of genert 
tions of students who go to Paris to 
suckle learning at the very breast of 
Western civilization. In 1927, after 
three years, he returned to his native 
country with a French wife. Mathilde, 
the daughter of French tradespeople 
(Today their only child, Habib Bour 
guiba Jr., who was until recently liv 
ing in New York, is himself married 
to a Tunisian girl, also from Mona 
tir.) 

Upon his return to Tunis, Bout: 
guiba set up as a lawyer. He had 
little time to collect briefs, howevé: 
for he straightaway threw himsel 
into militant political action. ™ 
wrote for several papers, but his a 


cles in the Arab Journal La Voix 
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Tunisien attracted particular atten- 
tion. He also emerged as a forceful 
orator and, eventually, became the 
most powerful and popular speaker 
in the country. In 1932 he joined the 
old Destour party. At this time, also, 
he and his associates founded their 
own publication, L’Action Tunisi- 
enne, which took part in an energetic 
campaign against Tunisians who ac- 
cepted French citizenship. In 1934, 
a fateful year for Europe, Bourguiba 
showed his political genius. Realizing 
that the old Destour was merely the 
party of the military and professional 
cass, he founded the Neo-Destour to 
enlist the support of the whole Tunis- 
jan nation and not merely that of the 
literate class. In successfully welding 
together the interests of the national- 
ist intellectual with the aspirations 
# the Tunisian people as a whole, 
he rendered Tunisian independence 
not only eventually possible but in- 
evitable. He built a modern political 
movement. 

The measure of the Neo-Destour’s 
immediate 
French reaction to it. Whereas they 


eflectiveness was the 


had been comparatively tolerant in 
their dealings with the old Destour, 
they paid Bourguiba the compliment 
of arresting him and his entire com- 
mittee, and of transporting them to a 
concentration camp in the desert. 
Two years later. with the city of 
Tunis in a ferment and Leon Blum’s 
Front Populaire in power, the pris- 
oners were released. The French even 
went so far as to contact Bourguiba 
as the voice of the independence 
party. But this good luck did not 
hold. Repression returned with the 
Chautemps regime of 1938. On April 
9 the French colons rejoiced to 
see martial law declared, and the 
Neo-Destour organization completely 
smashed. The party’s militants were 
tortured and beaten, the leaders 
roughed up and imprisoned. Bour- 
guiba himself, suffering from a throat 
ailment to which he has constantly 
been subject, was not physically mal- 
treated. He was placed in complete 
isolation in a Tunisian 


' military 
prison. 
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In 1940 he was removed to the 
Fort St. Nicholas at Marseilles. When 
the Germans occupied Vichy in 1943, 
he was handed over to the Italians as 
a possible tactical weapon against 
the French. (The French have since 
tried to use this circumstance to dis- 
credit Bourguiba as a “Fascist”). 
Hoping that he would prove a thorn 
in the French side, the Italians had 
him sent back to Tunisia once more. 
In the confusion which followed the 
Allied 


French thought to pay off old scores 


liberation of Tunisia, the 
and tried to execute him. But his life 
was saved by the intercession of the 
American Consul in Tunis, Hooker 


INDEPENDENCE 


BOURGUIBA: SEEKS 


A. Doolittle. 
Tunis 


and he was kept in 
1945. With peace re- 
stored once more, he was freed but 


until 


kept “under surveillance.” 
Bourguiba, however, did not wish 
to be watched. Dressed as a 
Bedouin tribesman, he was smuggled 
out of the country in a small boat. 
He sailed east for three days, land- 
ing on the Libyan coast. From there 
he traveled on to Egypt, where he 
set up headquarters at an office in 
Cairo. To seek friends for Tunisia, 
he visited countries where he would 
be sure of finding sympathy for 


Tunisia’s fight for freedom—lIndia, 
Pakistan, Indo-China, and, in 1947, 


the United States. In America he es- 








tablished contact with the CIO and 
the AFL, who proved friendly to Tu- 
nisian aspirations. In 1949 he re- 
turned to Tunisia to direct opposition 
to French rule. Negotiations with the 
French were resumed, only to be 
broken off once more the following 
year. In 1951 he again visited Amer- 
ica, and also Britain, where he spoke 
over the BBC and established con- 
tact with the Bevan branch of the 
Labor party. 
In January 1952 Bourguiba was 
once more arrested, this time by the 
Schuman Government. He was 
placed in a guarded house at Tabarka 
but the French, uneasy in_ their 
minds, moved him from place to 
place. As tension and violence waxed 
in North Tunisia, he was sent to the 
South; then to the Isle of La Galite 
off the Tunisian coast; then to the 
Isle de Groix off the coast of Brit- 
tany. Here he remained until July 
1954, when he was permitted to move 
to Chantilly, near Paris, although the 
capital itself was forbidden him. 
From Brittany and Chantilly he fol- 
lowed every turn of the struggle for 
independence, remaining constantly 
in telephonic touch with the other 
Neo-Destour leaders. On his Atlantic 
island, no less than when imprisoned 
in the desert, traveling abroad, or 
organizing political action in Tunis 
or Cairo, he symbolized to the people 
of Tunisia the heart and the head 
of the independence movement. 
_ Habib Bourguiba would appear to 
be not unlike Simon Bolivar in the 
degree of affection and enthusiasm 
that he inspires among his followers. 
Perhaps this is because he demands 
of himself even more than he asks of 
others. For him, the cause is every- 
thing. When he first settled down as 
a lawyer in Tunis, he had a small 
house and a little Citroén car. Dur- 
ing his imprisonment, both were sold 
to feed his family, and pay for his 
son’s education. Since then his fol- 
lowers have several times raised 
enough money to buy him a new 
house—even a luxurious one. But 
each time Bourguiba has diverted the 


money to forward the cause of in- 
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dependence. In between his stretches 
in prison, he lives from hand to 
mouth with no thought of his own 
comfort or security. For an active 
fellow nationalist, Bourguiba will do 
everything in his power. Many a 
time he has emptied his pockets to 
aid a friend. (“How will you pay 
your hotel bill now?” remonstrated 
one. “Don’t worry, they'll only throw 
me out,” replied Bourguiba smiling.) 
Nor can Bourguiba bring himself 
to shut his door to anyone. Should 
he see a newcomer standing shyly on 
the threshold, Bourguiba will notice 
him: seated amid a large circle, he 
will turn and, gesturing energetically. 
cry: “Come in. Sit down. Tell us 
what you have to say.” His wife en- 
dures, in this respect, more than 
another wife would stand. Although 
there may only be enough to eat for 
two people, if 30 come all share alike. 
That is the standard of Arab hospi- 
tality, and Bourguiba respects it. 
Bourguiba speaks two languages. 
Arabic Although his 
Arabic is colloquial (for he is in full 


and French. 


possession of the idiom of the peo- 
ple), he is also well acquainted with 
classical Arabic. He has a passion 
for newspapers, which he devours 
voraciously. His son, who speaks 
English, translates the relevant parts 
of the New York Times to him every 
day. Early to bed, Bourguiba never 
drinks, but smokes three cigarettes a 
day. He is never happier than when 
talking politics in the midst of a large 
gathering. He also likes cooking, and 
will fearlessly enter the kitchen to 
prepare a meal for the assembled 
company. Good humor is a keynote 
of his personality; his long years of 
imprisonment, while they have weak- 
ened his health, have not embittered 
his spirit. 

One might suppose that it could 
be taken for granted that he will 
become the leader of his country 
once independence is achieved. But 
on this subject he is cautious. The 
people must speak first, through a 
properly constituted electoral sys- 
tem (“Destour” means “Constitu- 
tion”). There is no doubt, however, 
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that the Neo-Destour is the dominant 
political party on the Tunisian scene, 
and that Bourguiba—together with 
his right-hand man, Sala Ben Yusuf. 
the organization’s Secretary General 
—is its dominant personality. 
Perhaps as a result of French 
propaganda, Americans often experi- 
ence qualms of foreboding regarding 
the alleged growth of Communist in- 
fluence in North Africa. French ac- 
tion in arresting the leaders of the 
tiny Tunisian Communist party in 
January 1952, at the same time that 
they took Bourguiba into custody, 
lent a certain color to the French 


face many problems, including fam. 
ine conditions among his people. 
While it is too early to speak of the 
future status of the NATO base that 
the French maintain at Bizerta, jt js 
hardly likely that Tunisians will fa. 
vor its continuance under French 
control. Furthermore, although after 
independence a policy of cooperation 
with France will be followed, Tu- 
nisia’s primary allegiance will, of 
course, be towards the Arab League. 
Should the Faure Governme..t’s agree. 
ment be ratified, however. Tunisia 
would only achieve internal auton- 
Foreign defense 


omy. policy and 





RIOTS IN TUNISIA: 


allegations. On this score, one promi- 
nent Neo-Destour leader recently ex- 
pressed himself as follows: “Most 
Communists who come to Tunisia are 
French. We have noticed that, in- 
variably, in their attitude towards 
Tunisian affairs, they remain French- 
men first and Communists second. So 
we have never trusted them.” 

An enlightened Moslem and a lib- 
eral democrat, basing his support 
upon the strong Tunisian trade-union 
movement, Bourguiba’s aim, should 
he come to power, will be first and 
foremost to make Tunisia independ- 
ent in fact as well as in title. He will 


THE FRENCH TRIED TO SMASH THE NEO-DESTOUR 


would remain, for the time being, 
under French control. 

Finally, there is no doubt that 
most of Bourguiba’s contacts with 
America, whether through the Amer- 
ican Consul who saved his life or 
through the American labor leaders 
who backed his cause. have been of 
hopeful augury for the future 
Whether this favorable circumstance 
permits a sound friendship to be built 
between the United States and the 
new Tunisia depends primarily up” 
the tact and understanding exercised 
by the framers of American policy 
during the next few years. 
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Few recent events have been so deluged by competing propa- 
ganda as the Bandung meeting of 29 Asian and African gov- 
ernment officials. Washington started off treating it as a 
nest of snakes, ended up by claiming it as a victory. India’s 
Nehru, in whose fertile mind the conference was hatched, 
arrived enthusiastic, soon became disgruntled. Communist 
Chou En-lai, suave as always, veered and tacked, came off 
with a few concessions, a few rebuffs. When the conference 
was over, each party stressed its own high moments. Per- 
haps the fairest thing to say, then, is that Bandung accu- 
rately reflected the present state of world opinion. Here 
we present an appraisal of the meeting by an eye-witness 
observer, who sets forth his reactions simply and clearly. 
Max Yergan became an official of the International YMCA 


and served in India, East Africa and South Africa until 
1937. He won the Spingarn Medal and the Harmon Award 
in .1933 for his work in South Africa. He founded the 
Council on African Affairs, once headed the National 
Negro Congress, and has been a lecturer at the City 
College of New York. In 1950, he was one of the founders 
of the World Congress for Cultural Freedom. He has 
been a member of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Committee for Cultural Freedom, and one of its dele- 
gates to the Indian Congress for Cultural Freedom in 1951. 
Since 1947, Dr. Yergan has made two long tours of 
Africa and has visited Europe and India many times. 
He has had considerable personal experience with inter- 
national Communism and has studied it for many years. 








BANDUNG IN RETROSPECT 


The Asian-African Conference, rather than concentrating on color 


or territorial solidarity, was concerned with larger world problems 


Nx THAT the Bandung Confer- 
ence is over and, in the physical 
sense, behind us, we may look at it 
more calmly and try to appraise it 
more accurately. 

During the months just prior to its 
opening, Bandung stirred the imagi- 
nation and attracted attention as no 
event in Asia or Africa had previ- 
ously done. There were ample reasons 
for this. For the first time, responsi- 
ble spokesmen from 29 Asian and 
African countries were coming to- 
gether. Most of the countries in- 
volved had gained their independ- 
ence within the past ten years, thus 
giving exciting historic importance 
to the gathering. Of great emotional 
significance was the fact that almost 
all of the people officially present or 
tepresented at Bandung were non- 
white. And, in the numerical sense, 
the conference was impressive, for it 
claimed to represent more than half 
of the world’s population. 

The question may very well be 
asked: Why was the Bandung con- 
ference held? It will be remembered 
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that the five sponsoring and inviting 
countries were India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Burma and Indonesia. The Prime 
Ministers of these countries had al- 
ready, in the spring of 1954, met at 
Colombo in Ceylon at the same time 
that the Geneva Conference was deal- 


ing with the Indo-China situation. Out 





ROMULO: STRESSES WESTERN VIEW 








of the Colombo meeting came strong 
pronouncements against colonialism 
(Western-style) and support for the 
independence of Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco as well as expressions of con- 
cern about the Arab refugees of Pal- 
estine. It was at Colombo that, for 
the first time publicly, the question 
was raised of the possibility of a 
conference of Asian and African peo- 
ple. Events which led to the confer- 
ence moved swiftly. 

On September 25, 1954, over a 
radio broadcast in New Delhi, the 
Indonesian Premier, Ali Sastroamid- 
jojo, said: “Asians will have to make 
decisions on their own future, with- 
out interference by the Western 
world. There has been a_ slogan, 
which ran ‘let Asians fight Asians.’ 
That is precisely what we do not 
want. What we want is to cooperate 
with our Asian and African neigh- 
bors to live together in friendship 


and in peaceful co-existence, to strive 


hard. united in aim for the common 
benefit of us all.” 
That same day, Premier Sastro- 
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amidjojo and Prime Minister Nehru 
together issued a statement that “they 
discussed also the proposal to have 
a conference of representatives of 
African 


were agreed that a conference of this 


Asian and countries and 
kind was desirable and would be 
helpful in promoting the cause of 
peace and a common approach to 
their problems.” 

Finally, a meeting of the heads of 
the five sponsoring States (India, 
Pakistan. 
Burma) was held in Bogor, Indo- 
1954. Here it 
was decided definitely that an Asian- 


Ceylon, Indonesia and 


December 


nesia mn 


African Conference should be held in 








fully laid-out resort town of 750,000 
pevple situated some 2,000 feet above 
sea-level and less than an hour by 
plane from the tropical heat of 
Jakarta, Indonesia’s chief city. Al- 
though its hotel and housing facili- 
ties were heavily taxed, Bandung took 
fairly good care of the sudden addi- 
tion to her population. It is estimated 
that about 5,000 people official de!e- 
gates, their families and staffs, for- 
eign correspondents and photogra- 
phers, observers and others from all 
over the world—were present. 

As delegation after delegation ar- 
rived at Bandung by plane, excite- 


ment and interest grew. The Red 


m : wr 


INDONESIA’S SASTROAMIDJOJO AND BURMA’S U NU: PARLEY SPONSORS 


April 1955 at Bandung in Indonesia. 
The purposes were outlined as fol- 
lows: 

l. To promote good-will and co- 
operation among the nations of Asia 
and Africa and advance their com- 
mon interests. 

2. To consider their social, eco- 


nomic and cultural problems. 


3. To consider problems of special 
interest to Asian and African peoples 
such as sovereignty. racialism and 
colonialism. 

1. To view the positions of Asia 
ind Africa and their peoples in the 
world today. 
conference 


Bandung. where the 


was held. is a relatively cool. beauti- 


Chinese delegation headed by Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai arrived at Jakarta 
on April 16 and went to Bandung 
the following day. With a plane ac- 
cident only a few days behind him, 
in which several Chinese Communist 
officials had been killed, Chou En-lai 
was the most heavily guarded of all 
delegates. His powerful position made 
him the Number One figure at the 
Conference. Then came the Indian 
delegation headed by Prime Minister 
Nehru, the Egyptian headed by Prime 
Minister Gamal Abdel Nasser. then 
Turkey, the Philippines, Iraq, Ethio- 
pia, the Gold Coast. Liberia and the 
remainder of the 29 conference 


countries. Coming from most of 


Asia, the Near East and North 
Africa. from Liberia and the Gold 
Coast, the delegates were a_ pictur. 
esque and colorful group. 

Color was an outstanding factor of 
the Bandung Conference. As has al- 
ready been said, it was perhaps the 
first and largest representation of the 
non-white world. But Bandung made 
some points quite clear about color: 
It fades away before other more im- 
portant issues. To be sure, a few 
speakers tried to capitalize on color 
and use it as a bloc. The appeal 
stirred some emotions, but it did not 
sway many heads. Color yielded to 
cultural and political issues as well 
as to religious differences. The divi- 
sion was sharpest between the pro- 
Western group led by Turkey, the 
Pakistan 
(supported by Iraq. Iran. Sudan, 


Philippines, Ceylon and 
Liberia and Thailand) on the one 
hand. and. on the other. the “neutral- 
ist” group among which were India, 
Indonesia, Burma and _ sometimes 
Egypt. 

The question of Africa at Bandung 
was highly important. First. it must 
be remembered that no African coun 
try. not even Egypt, was among the 
sponsors. They were all invitees. But 
the unfailing effort to involve Africa 
was studied, consistent and the ob- 
ject of shrewd propaganda. Largely 
colonial in status. Africa fitted into 
the anti-colonial emphasis which the 
Conference sponsors had put forward 
as one of the conference purposes. 

On leaving the airport at Jakarta, 
for instance, you see in front of you 
a map some 200 feet square, uniting 
Africa and Asia. Always in speeches 
at the Conference. the names of the 
two continents were coupled. Speak- 
ers always referred to “the peoples 
Africa.” “Asian and 
African problems,” “the territory of 
Asia and Africa.” The presence of 
Africa at the Bandung Conference 
raises many questions about “the 
And, in 
view of growing problems betwee? 
Africans and the half-million Asian 
in East, Central and Southern Africa. 


it is already clear that responsible 


of Asia and 


age of Asian expansion. 
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Africans and others related to the 
African continent will be increasingly 
confronted with the resulting issues. 

With the possible exception of 
Egypt. the African countries present 
sided with the pro-Western, pro- 
democratic strength of the confer- 
ence as the only real issue with 
which the conference dealt. That 
issue was the condemnation of colo- 
nialism: Was only Western colonial- 
im to be exposed and condemned, 
or was the vigorous Communist 
brand to be included? Red China, 
India and Indonesia sought to leave 
wt any reference to Communist 
clonialism, but the insistence to in- 
lude it was so strong and irrefutable 
that the conference finally went on 
record as “opposed to colonialism in 
all of its manifestations.” 

It may be asked if there were 
gains and losses at the Bandung Con- 
ference; and, if so, who gained and 
who lost? First, it is my strong 
impression that any persons who en- 
tertained ideas of Bandung as repre- 
venting color or territorial solidarity 
were most certainly on the losing 
side. Other issues, such as the present 
old-war conflict. economic prefer- 
ences and deep cultural and religious 
factors, prevailed. 

Secondly, I think that the effort to 
develop overwhelming anti-Western 
sentiment at the conference failed. In 
this connection, I think Prime Min- 
ister Nehru lost considerable influ- 
ence and prestige. Mr. Nehru had 
laid the basis, in a speech in New 
Delhi before the Bandung Confer- 
ence. to show that Western policies 
were unacceptable to most Asian 
untries. It is reasonable to conclude 
that he wanted Bandung to back up 
ls speech. But Bandung did no 
such thing. 

To be sure, the conference con- 
fmned Western colonialism; but 
“erybody does that. What is much 
“ore significant, Bandung. against 
rs wishes and efforts of Nehru and 
‘course Chou En-lai. exposed and 
‘ondemned Communist colonialism. 
‘Tepeat: That was the main achieve- 
ment of the conference. 
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CHOU EN-LAI GREETS THE GRAND MUFTI OF JERUSALEM 


Premier Chou En-lai came to Ban- 
dung prepared to make any conces- 
sions in order to get a united front 
of Asian and African countries. He 
said that the Chinese delegation had 
not come there to increase differences 
or divergencies but to find unity and 
common ground. So eager was he to 
achieve his end that when Sir John 
Kotelawala of Ceylon made a slash- 
ing attack on Communism. Chou 
En-lai replied that Sir John’s attack 
had some constructive points! 

But the conference saw through 
Chou’s tactics. And Chou gave his 
game away when he stubbornly re- 
fused to accept in the final resolu- 
tions on colonialism the words “in- 
filtration and subversion” which are 
applicable only to Communist meth- 
ods. If Nehru lost influence (and | 
think he did). Chou En-lai was ex- 
posed. On the issue of colonialism, 
the conference was not prepared just 
to beat a dying beast (western colo- 
nialism) and leave the door open to 
the vigorous wolves (Communist im- 
perialism and colonialism). 

It has been reported that the 
United States “was put on the spot” 
at Bandung. I do not think the evi- 
dence bears out any such report. 
Certainly the United States was not 


on the defensive at Bandung, nor 


were the internal problems and poli- 
cies of the United States. At that 
kind of forum, too many of the coun- 
tries represented were too vulnerable, 
in terms of social problems, to point 
even a drooping finger at the United 
States. On balance, the United States 
gained at Bandung and the United 
States had plenty of friends there. 

I think the greatest weakness of 
Bandung was the absence of any 
overwhelming moral or spiritual em- 
phasis. From nations which have laid 
claim to these forces, nothing of the 
sort came. And nothing of this char- 
acter came because Red China seemed 
to overawe strong countries that were 
under her influence. The world can 
be glad that Romulo of the Philip- 
pines, Sir John Kotelawala of Cey- 
lon and Minister Botsio of the Gold 
Coast were at Bandung. They were 
among those leaders who did make 
a contribution which was not section- 
al but universal in outlook and which 
was right because it had a moral 
basis. There may not be, in fact 
there need no be, another Bandung. 
But Asians, people of the West and 
Africans will meet and go on co- 
operating because they have some 
leaders who will not permit them- 
selves merely to relive history but 


will rather contribute to its making. 
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in the turbulent revolution now going on 
in Asia, raw force can accomplish little 
to check the onrush of Communism 


THE LIMITS 
OF MILITARY 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


S WE RECEIVE day-by-day news of the agonies of dis- 
A unity and potential chaos which South Vietnam is 
undergoing in trying to achieve order and unity, it is 
well to remember that, only a few short months ago, our 
whole nation was excited by the crisis in the war between 
Vietnam and the Communists involving the obscure fort 
of Dienbienphu. The fortress was besieged, and we were 
given to understand that its fall would seriously alter the 
whole strategic picture in Asia. Vice President Nixon, 
speaking to an editors’ dinner, hinted that it would prob- 
ably be necessary to support the French military effort 
if catastrophe was to be avoided. The Administration 
seemed on the verge of committing at least our Air Force 
to this struggle. President Eisenhower, standing on the 
brink of war, finally retreated—partly because he had 
the sixth sense to know that such a commitment would 
not be popular, and partly because the Senatorial leaders 
were reluctant to give him the authority. In any event, we 


seemed about committed to ‘ 


‘save” the last bastion of 
freedom by military action. 

No doubt military action must frequently be the ultima 
ratio in a struggle with a foe. We saved the whole situa- 
tion by prompt military action in Korea. But the contem- 


porary situation in Vietnam should certainly instruct us 
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on the limits of military power in the long cold war. For 
what we are witnessing is the revelation of the poverty of 
our cause in moral and political terms in a nation which 
we sought to save from Communist aggression by mili- 
tary defense. That poverty is revealed by the still-linger. 
ing resentment against French imperialism, by the oppo. 
sition to the puppet “Chief of State” Bao Dai on the 
part of the people of the budding nation, and by their 
own inability to achieve unity against divisive forces 
within their nation. The Government’s desperate victory 
over military formations which are alternately described 
as “river pirates” and “religious sects” reveals the lack 
of solidity and unity in the community: and the trouble 
with Bao Dai, regarded as a puppet of the French, is a 
reminder of the old trouble which made the Vietnamese 
struggle against Communism so _ ineffective. Military 
power is, in short, ineffective when it lacks a moral and 
political base. It is the fist of a hand; but the hand must 
be attached to an arm, and the arm to a body; and the 
body must be robust before the fist can be effective. 

Military power is, therefore, necessary, particularly in 
moments of crisis when the community faces recaki- 
trance and anarchy at home, and dispute with another 
community abroad. It is more effective in international 
disputes than in domestic ones because the order and 
peace of a community is primarily dependent upon forces 
of cohesion and accommodation for which pure force is 
an irrelevance. But, even in international disputes, mili 
tary force has its limits. It is primarily limited by the 
morale of the community which exercises the force. That 
is why pure military power was so ineffective in Viet 
nam and why, incidentally, no amount of military aid 
could save the Chinese Nationalist cause. It lacked the 
cohesion and morale to avail itself of the proffered aid. 

Despite these obvious limits of military power, the 
American nation has become strangely enamored with 
military might. We treat the Asian continent, with its 
nationalistic and social upheavals, as if it were possible 
to establish order out of chaos by the assertion of mili 
tary might. We are preoccupied with our “defens 
perimeter” in Asia and have little interest in the va 
political complexities of the great continent except 1 
express consistent contempt for the great uncommitted 
nation, India, though that nation’s neutralism is 0 
informed by the slightest degree of sympathy for Com 
munism. It is not so certain that it may not posse 
illusions about this tyranny; but we ought at any rae 
have more patience with neutralism, particularly since ¥¢ 
emerged only so recently from a like mood vis-ts 
Europe. 

Our attitude toward India is typical of our indifference 
toward the political complexities of a continent in fer 
ment, our blindness to the hazards which our cau* 
inevitably faces on that continent. The resentments # 
the Asian people against the white man’s arrogance and 
against the imperialist impact of a technical civilizatio 
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are bound to prove handicaps to our cause even when it 
is contending against a vicious tyranny. These moral and 
political hazards cannot be overcome by the show of 
military power. In fact, military might may tend to ag- 
sravate our moral and political embarrassments. 

Thus, our preoccupation with military power and strat- 
egy places us in a false light in Asia, particularly since 
it creates a picture which seems to conform to the Com- 
munist slogans which identify “militarism” and “im- 
perialism” with “capitalism.” The question is why we 
permitted ourselves to appear in this unfavorable light 
in the whole of Asia. Our nation is singularly innocent 
of the military tradition and bereft of the military caste 
traditionally associated with Prussia. Yet we are made 
to appear in Asian eyes as the new Prussians. There are 
probably two reasons for this strange turn of events. 

The first is the fact that a serious predicament may 
persuade even a pacific man to rely upon his fists. We 
are in a serious predicament in Asia and are therefore 
tempted to rely too much on our fists to extricate our- 
selves from our seeming hazards. 

The second reason is that our leadership in the world 
is drawn primarily from our economic and the conse- 
quent military strength. Economic power can be quickly 
transmuted into military power. particularly in a techni- 
cal age, and more particularly in an atomic age. We are 
therefore tenypted to an undue reliance on the obvious 
might which we possess, particularly since our apprentice- 
ship in the leadership of world affairs has been brief, and 
we have not had time to accustom ourselves to the 
acquisition, and to know the importance, of prestige as a 
source of power; or to learn patience with the endless 
complexities of loyalties and resentments of traditions 
and established forms of cohesion which govern the 
actions of nations. 

This impatience is the more grievous because the very 
technical achievements which have endowed us with 
superior military power have also given us living stand- 
ards which are beyond the dreams of avarice of the non- 
technical cultures and which militate against our moral 
prestige. The combination of fear and envy, which our 
power and good fortune excites, militates against our 
moral and political prestige, which is the real source of 
authority in the political realm. This fact is probably the 
cause of the paradoxical fact that Britain, which only 
recently divested itself of its Asian empire, is more popu- 


lar in Asia than we; and that we, who have always been 
anti-imperialist” at least in theory if not in consistent 


practice, are now regarded as the primary exponents of 
“imperialism” to the nascent nations of Asia. 

Having resisted the temptation to resolve the Indo- 
Chinese situation purely by force and by the support of 
a French imperialism which came to terms with the ris- 
ing tide of nationalism too tardily, we are doing rather 
better than the French in coping with the complex prob- 
lems of a nation which desires freedom but cannot find 
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the unity which would give substance to its independence. 
There are, in fact, suspicions that the French have ag- 
gravated the problem of Vietnam both by their support 
of Bao Dai and by possibly covert support of the rebel- 
lious forces. We are certainly more disinterested than 
the French in desiring only the health of the new nation, 
and its sufficient strength to ward off the Communist peril 
from the north. Perhaps we have done well enough to 
give us a better reputation in Asia as a political, rather 
than a military, power. 

It must be taken for granted that no amount of politi- 
cal skill or wisdom in the tumultuous affairs of the Asian 
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revolution can obviate the necessity of strong military 
power, nor obscure the importance of our supremacy in 
atomic weapons. We can not dispense with military 
power as the ultima ratio of international relations. But 
we do have to keep it in that position of the ultimate 
instance and not use a meat-axe in situations in which 
a deft manipulation of loyalties or channeling of aspira- 
tions is called for. 

It is well to remember that in collective, as well as 
individual, life the force which coerces the body but does 
not persuade the will can have only negative signifi- 
cance. It can prevent something which we abhor more 
than conflict, and it can enforce our will and purpose 
momentarily on a recalcitrant foe. But the loyalties and 
cohesions of the community are managed and trans- 
figured not by force but by a wise statecraft. Therefore. 
our military power can not be as potent as we think in 
making our world hegemony sufferable either to our 
friends and allies or to ourselves. Britain learned the 
limits of force in Ireland and then in India. We have not 
had comparable lessons, which may be the reason we do 


not have a comparable wisdom. 





Love, Peace 


OME months ago, the New York 
Times ran a full-page ad, headed 


“For All Men 


“donated as a national service by a 


Everywhere” and 


group of citizens representing both 
management and labor.” Its text was 
a broadcast given by Dr. Frank N. D. 
1954 at the 
opening of the World Assembly for 


Buchman on June 4. 


Moral Re-Armament. an international 
movement of which he is the head 
and founder. The broadcast was 
carried nationwide by CBS, as well 
Latin 
Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, Austria, Switzer- 


as by stations in Canada, 


America, France, Germany, 
land. Luxembourg, the Saar. Trieste, 
Japan, Pakistan, Nigeria and Ceylon. 

I studied the text with particular 
interest, because | had reported on 
MRA activities before and had _ be- 
come intrigued by the solution it 
offers to the world’s ills. large and 
small. Especially since just one thing 
about it had eluded me so far. And 
that was precisely what MRA stood 
for. Or against. At the time, my 
been 
that. amid today’s political battles. 
MRA appeared to drift in a kind of 


rose-tinted 


uncharitable impression had 


no-man’s-land, in which 
all conflict was based on little mis- 
understandings, a background of 
domestic disharmony. or an insuffi- 
cient application of Brotherly Love. 

Dr. Buchman’s speech in the 
Times ad was an account of MRA’s 
more recent accomplishments and 
what various world leaders had said 


about it. For example. Robert Schu- 





SHIMON WINCELBERG has written for 
The New Yorker, Punch, Commentary, 


Story and various other publications. 


and Moral Re-Armament 


By Shimon Wincelberg 


Minister of 
France, is quoted as having said of 
MRA, “Here we find nothing but 
satisfaction and a great hope.” The 


man, former Prime 


Mayor of Capetown, after a prece- 


dent-breaking interracial rally at 
Capetown’s City Hall, admits. “You 
are taking the city by storm.” And 
the Rector of El Azhar University 
in Cairo says, “MRA is working to 
spread the principles of peace, love 
and sound morals without individual 
and national differences.” 

Alternating with such firm expres- 
sions of approval were several bits 
of human-interest material: 

“John Ngcobo, Zulu baritone on 
the BBC, just back from England, 
sang. The vast crowd insisted on an 
encore. The next day, two of the 
MRA force visited his mother 60 
miles away in the hut where she 
lives.” 

Considerably less of a non sequitur 
is the story of John, “the vice presi- 
dent of a national labor organiza- 
tion . . . . called in to settle the 
problem of a union that was divided 
by political and personal ambitions. 
He told the workers that the only way 
to unite the world is by change- 
personal, social, national and super- 
national.” 


The ad 


specify the nature of the change. but 


tantalizingly failed to 
skipped right on to the sequel: 
“Afterward, an international off- 
cial of the union said to him, ‘John. 
can I drive you the 450 miles to 
the airport? I want to talk. I was 
shaken by what you said....How 
home? How do I 


get the answer to drink? How can 


can I unite my 


I unite the union?’ ” 


“His decision,” Dr. Buchman re. 
lated, after John had told the man 
how he himself had found “the 
guidance of God,” “was to go back 
to put things right with his local 
union leaders, to be honest about his 
underground political activities, and 
to put things right with his wife and 
family. That man is now a force for 
unity.” 

This changed union official, ac- 
cording to Dr. Buchman, afterward 
also found that “when I took a good 
look at myself in the mirror, I found 
out where the nation’s sins were.” 
And his wife provides an even more 
graphic clue to the nation’s labor 
unrest: 

“When I met Moral Re-Armament, 
I saw I was responsible for the 
failure in our marriage. | had been 
a fashion model who took an hour 
to make up my face. I had spent 
my evenings at drinking parties. | 
felt I had hindered the settling of a 
national strike because I had given 
my husband nothing but censure. ...” 

The theme of salvaged marriage 
plays a great role in MRA testi 
monials. Some years ago, when | 

Valley, 4 
the Sierra 


went to review Jotham 
“sparkling musical of 
country” shown admission-free to 
packed houses in some of Los At 
geles’ largest theaters to acquaint 
Californians with MRA’s philosophy. 
the curtain-calls after each perform 
ance went to noteworthy MRA com 
verts. These told how in their cases 


Moral had averted 


Communism. labor friction. or the 


Re-Armament 
divorce court. 


Jotham Valley itself turned out t 
be a clean. fast-paced. competently: 


The New Leader 
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it to 
ntly- 


daged musical, featuring a number 
{ moderately catchy tunes. Its ideo- 


gical message, however, still struck 





ne as resolutely obscure. 
It's all “Joth” 


den and stuffy rancher in the 





about Jotham. a 






Sierras. Who controls a reservoir but 





yithholds its water from the people 





{the drought-stricken valley because 





he won't “make deals with drunks 





or money-wasters.” 
Seth, 


Meaning his 





brother one of the valley 





people, who “wasn’t as sober as he 





might have been” one evening some 
years back, when his sobriety might 





have saved his brother’s son. 





Then, just as it looks as if there’s 


sing to be a shooting war between 





the haves and the have-nots. a Bud- 
tha-like 


mysteriously 





cowhand named Spindle 





intervenes and _per- 





suades both sides to fall on each 





iher’s necks in a flurry of apolo- 
gies, like “A 


sinnin’,” 





man tired of 





gets 





“Brothers are meant to 






work together.” and “I guess if you 





tan stop bein’ ornery, I can, too.” 
On the religious front. Jotham Val- 
ky ranges from the stern some-folks- 







just-don’t-have-the-guts-to - lead -clean- 





wright-lives approach to the more 





whimsical one of referring to the 
Almighty as the “Answer Man,” who 


“must be a swell guy.” “with his 







chuckle and his great big grin.” 
A sample 





prayer, suggested by 





Spindle, goes, “I’m through runnin’ 





my own affairs. From now on you're 
the boss.” 





Spindle does not fail to explain 
what it is that qualifies him to 


function so nicely as deus ex ma- 






china. It’s something a “feller” once 
told him. “Like my friend Frank 
(Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman?] says, 
Everybody is waitin’ for the other 
teller to be different’.” 

Jotham Valley’s recipe for World 


Peace is well-meaning. 
| 







“I can’t see 





low fussin’ gets folks anywhere,” 
ays Widow Waggle. the cook, and 
lads her kitchen crew in a song 
shout her late. hushand’s favorite 
lish, “New World Omelet.” based 
“a recipe calling for “some har- 
ony.” “unselfish livin’ by the ton.” 
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and what sounded like a wider appli- 
cation of the Marshall Plan. 

Among the platitudes voiced by the 
cast at one point or another, on which 
surely even Pegler and Pravda would 
have no difficulty seeing eye to eye. 
are “Ain’t none of us perfect.” and 
such crisp similes as “Husbands is 
like 
how to read ’em.” 


Conceivably, MRA’s playwrights 


newspapers—you gotta know 


have polished their technique since. 
As described in Dr. Buchman’s re- 
port, their latest “ideological play,” 
The Boss, is said by a French Social- 
ist paper to have managed “to pose 
the immense problem of the happi- 
ness of man and then to answer it in 
an indisputable fashion in barely 
over an hour.” 

Surely, no one but a drama critic 
could quarrel with that. 


U.S. Reds Keep Heads 
Above Water (Gulp! 


By Walter K. Lewis 


HE U.S. Communist party has 
been fighting a losing struggle in 
With its top 
leaders in prison, and many of its 


the past few years. 
best cadres underground, most local 
clubs have been steadily disintegrat- 
ing. Indeed, many of them have 
ceased to function altogether. 

These conclusions are drawn from 
the pages of the party’s internal lit- 
erature, which is frantically calling 
for a revival of party action through 
the infiltration of democratic groups. 

Party Voice, a monthly party pe- 
riodical which often appears only bi- 
monthly, diagnoses and _ provides 
tested remedies for Communist ill- 
nesses. An anonymous article in a 
recent issue described how a club in 
a steel mill town was “pulled together 
from decay” by an astute organizer. 
There were three known “comrades” 
in the mill and the organizer sought 
one of them out: 

“The first visit met with reluctance 
from the comrade to do anything. 
There was a feeling of hopelessness 
and passivity. What were some of the 
main problems as this comrade saw 
them? 


“(1) He 


couldn’t speak English very well: the 


was an old man: he 


company and the FBI were . . . really 
making it tough for him. (2) The 
party asks him to do things he just 


couldn’t carry out. such as_ picket 
the Justice Department to free a vic- 
tim of the Smith Act— 
threatened with 
didn’t. (3) The organizer 
comes to his house in broad daylight 
and parks his car in front of it. 


he had been 
expulsion if he 
party 


(4) The reactionaries in union lead- 
ership won't let him talk at union 
meetings. (5) Different shifts make 
it hard for the comrades to get to- 
gether. (6) His wife and kids object 
to his party membership. (7) If he’s 
too active and loses his job, he’s too 
old to get another one... .” 

But the organizer finally succeeded 
in winning the old man’s confidence, 


the article tells us, because of an 
impending steel strike. “The club 


met regularly during the strike. It 
now met with a purpose and with 
some perspective. . . . Dues were col- 
lected literature 


without pressure.” 


and was bought 
Ways of improving the party’s 
propaganda are also discussed. Or- 
ganizer Dorothy Pearl offered this 
criticism of the Daily Worker: 
“Our comrades are reading the 
Daily Worker only sporadically for 
the reason, I feel, that its language 
is sectarian. This has been a basic 
problem of our paper for a long time, 
and we feel it should speak to the 


masses in their own language. rather 
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than reading like a Political Affairs 
pamphlet.” 

The particular problems of or- 
to different 
professional and industrial groups 


ganization pertaining 
are also taken up. Thus, the Section 
Educational Director of a club oper- 
ating among hotel workers explained 
how difficult it was for him to con- 
tact his “clients” because of their 
uncertain hours. He finally had to 
operate through a third person and 
describes how he eventually reached 
one member and then another. He 
spoke to them about dues, “inform- 
ing them of the registration” (the 
procedure now being used instead of 
party membership cards) and “possi- 
hilities of attending classes at Jef- 
ferson School.” 

The party's summer resort base, 
Camp Unity, has now become Wing- 
dale Lodge and has moved its offices 
from Union Square to Times Square 
in order to win unsuspecting recruits. 

Party Voice is also concerned with 
infiltration of mass organizations. 

“Our party must select for special 
concentration those mass organiza- 
tions in the community which most 
influence the workers. primarily the 
Negro, Puerto Rican and nationality 
groups. To carry out this program 
we must have every comrade in a 
functioning club. regular meetings 
with great attention and guidance so 
as to make the club the center of 
struggle in projecting and carrying 
out the fight for peace within the 
party and out into the community.” 

The organizations earmarked as 
targets in this order included Negro. 
Jewish, civic, political and fraternal 
groups. Many of them. however, are 
alert for CP 


Americans for 


on the maneuvers. 


Democratic Action 
has set up special screening boards 
to cope with the situation. The Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has revoked 
charters where it became apparent 
that Communists had taken over its 
chapters. In 1954, the Jewish Labor 
Committee conducted an educational 
series designed to school leaders of 
democratic organizations in Commu- 
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nist methods. Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations are also on guard against 
Communist tactics. 

These defensive measures are ob- 
viously having their effects. For Com- 
munist literature contains a great 
deal of wailing from members who 
complain that, despite their desire 
to coexist with democratic organiza- 
tions, their efforts have been thwart- 
ed. This is particularly emphasized in 
a Party Voice piece by Andrew 
Montgomery. who tells of the mental 
anguish he suffered when he was 
“caught” in traffic while a Memorial 
Day parade was in progress: 

“At first, hesitantly, and a little 
embarrassed, I started to salute each 
[flag]. At times I looked up and 
down the street and hoped, inwardly. 
that none of my ‘left’ friends were 
looking at me. But slowly, and firm- 
ly, the thought came to me: ‘Why 
should I feel reluctant to salute the 
flag?’ After further describing the 
resurgence of his patriotic feelings. 
he states that “Communists are patri- 
ots” and spells out what the party 
is lacking: 

“There exist in our party some 
trends of cultural and intellectual ex- 
clusiveness which border on snob- 
hery and are a distinct liability to 
the progressive movement. I have no 
doubt that there are comrades in our 
movement who have not read a sin- 
gle American book outside of pro- 
gressive literature in many moons, 
but who can discuss in detail the 
latest Soviet book or periodical from 


China. 
“As a matter of fact. we have 
many comrades who have been 


brought up on Soviet culture and 
who are not familiar with the cul- 
tural life of our own people. This is 
wrong. It can lead to an actual con- 
tempt for America, and has nothing 
to do with real patriotism—the feel- 
ing of national pride which should 
imbue every Communist.” 

He goes on to sound the death 
knell for the Pete Seeger hootenany 
set by insisting that too much empha- 
sis has been placed on such “forms 
of culture as folksinging, etc.. which 


have not yet been adopted as mass 
forms by the American workers,” He 
also mourns the failure of Commu. 
nists to applaud American athletes 
competing with their Soviet counter. 
parts. Then, in complete sobriety, he 
writes: 

“Take the question of Coca-Cola, 
It is one thing for the French people 
to wage a struggle against this drink 
which symbolizes the role of Wall 
Street in their country. But it is quite 
an entirely different thing within the 
United States. Coca-Cola is an ae. 
cepted popular drink here, and does 
not symbolize the policy of the Goy- 
ernment. Those comrades who stop 
drinking it for political reasons den- 
onstrate nothing but their own in- 
ability to understand that it is im- 
possible to substitute international- 
ism for national pride at this stage 
of the struggle.” 

Montgomery’s analysis set off a 
verbal explosion at Communist party 
headquarters. But all that emerged 
was some bitter comment in Political 
Affairs. Party Voice was embarras 
ingly muted. 

Party Voice does reveal, however. 
a new method of -deploying the par- 
ty’s membership. Plant and factory 
workers are to be transferred from 
local clubs to industrial clubs. The 
Communists, it seems. are upset be- 
cause “left-led unions” have taken 
the party’s place in the political 
arena. White-collar workers in com 
munity clubs, however, will be used 
to build more of such clubs by re 
cruiting members of mass organiz 
tions. The course that this drive wil 
take was charted by Simon Gerson. 

“As the member is being 4 
proached for his dues. let us discus 
two other questions with him. One# 
his assignment to a mass organi 
tion: two is his regular reading df 
the Daily Worker and the Worker. 

Thus democratic organizations ™ 
fields like civil housing 


must redouble thei 


rights, 
schools, ete... 
alertness. The Communists, it #& 
pears, are determined to use them 
to solve their own political am 


psychological problems. 


The New Leada 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE CONCLUSION of the Austrian 

Peace Treaty and the agreement 
fora Big Four meeting “at the sum- 
mit” are indications that the struggle 
with the Communist world has shift- 
ed from a war of position to a war 
of movement. Rigidity has given way 
toa certain amount of fluidity. 

The sudden alteration of the Soviet 
attitude on Austria suggests the ma- 
neuver of a chess player who gives 
up a pawn in the hope of capturing 
amore valuable piece from his ad- 
versary and perhaps paving the way 
for a checkmate. The obvious primary 
objective of the Austrian move was 
toundermine NATO and the defense 
of Western Europe by promoting neu- 
tralist illusions in Germany. 

The decision to accept a confer- 
ence of the heads of government was 
not taken quickly or enthusiastically 
in Washington. 
Dulles would have preferred a slow. 


Eisenhower and 


gradual approach: discussions on the 
Foreign-Minister level first, with a 
meeting of the President and the 
three Prime Ministers only if substan- 
tial preliminary negotiations seemed 
to warrant it. 

But the Conservative Government 
of Great Britain, on the eve of an 
election, was very anxious for the 
meeting. In spite of the disillusion- 
ing results of top-level meetings in 
the past, a large part of the British 
public seems to cherish an almost 
mystical faith in the virtue of such 
talks. This same mood exists in 
France, and the French Government 
tele entitled to some reward for hav- 
ing ratified the pacts to arm the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Yalta's Ghosts 
Walk Again 


There are both dangers and oppor- 
tunities in a resumption, after an 
interval of ten years, of Big Four 
personal diplomacy. The dangers are 
perhaps more obvious. Soviet Com- 
munist diplomacy is expert in driv- 
ing wedges between non-Communist 
nations and between governments 
and peoples. Public opinion in free 
countries is apt to be forgetful and 
unduly optimistic. It is remarkable 
what propaganda dividends Moscow 
can reap from a few minor gestures 
of common civility. 

On the other hand, there is a case 
for adapting the strategy of the free 
nations to that of the Communist 
bloc. It is not likely, but it is pos- 
sible that Stalin’s political heirs are 
thinking in terms of retreat—at a 
price. It is worthwhile to find out how 
much of a retreat is contemplated and 
what the price may be, and to bal- 
ance the two cool-headedly. If it is 
possible to obtain unity for Germany 
in freedom and a relaxation of the 
Soviet grip on its satellites without 
consenting to the dissolution of the 
Atlantic 
should not be overlooked. 


alliance, the opportunity 

The ghost of Yalta inevitably walks 
when there is the prospect of a new 
meeting of heads of the Big Powers. 
A good psychological preparation for 
the prospective conference would be 
to study carefully the record of Yalta, 
to recognize why it was a crime and 
a blunder, and to make sure that 
there is no relapse into the Yalta 
psychology in the future. 

One way of going about this is 
to examine carefully the elaborate 
apologetics for Yalta which Walter 






Lippmann has been publishing in the 
New York Herald Tribune. The heart 
of Lippmann’s argument is that Stalin 
was in possession of the territories 
which were conceded to him, and 
what could we have done about it? 
The best concise answer to this was 
furnished by the late Chester Wilmot 
in his The Struggle for Europe: 

“The real issue for the world and 
for the future was not what Stalin 
would or could have taken, but what 
he was given the right to take. This 
agreement provided Stalin with a 
moral cloak for his aggressive de- 
signs in Asia, and, more important, 
with almost a legal title enforceable 
at the peace conference to the terri- 
tories and privileges which he de- 
manded.” 

There are many instances in his- 
tory, such as the Japanese withdrawal 
from Eastern Siberia after World 
War I. when territory occupied un- 
der wartime conditions was evacu- 
ated peacefully. There was an alter- 
native to Yalta short of war: a forth- 
right Anglo-American declaration 
that no annexations of foreign terri- 
tory. contrary to the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter would be recog- 
nized. 


And. of 


consequence of the “unconditional 


course, Yalta was a 
surrender” slogan which robbed our 
diplomacy of flexibility and pre- 
vented us from achieving earlier 
what we have been painfully trying 
to accomplish during the last few 
years: the build-up of a non-Nazi 
Germany and a nonmilitarist Japan 
as bastions against the Soviet and 
Chinese Communist thrust in Europe 
and Asia. 

It is a matter of great urgency to 
learn the lessons of Yalta thoroughly 
at the present time, when the United 
States Government, in this era of 
more fluid diplomatic maneuvering, 
will be under strong pressure to treat 
other areas as Poland and China 
were treated at Yalta. To see that 
this does not happen is the first 
moral and political imperative of 
American statesmanship and Ameri- 
can public opinion. 












HICKS 


EN OF LETTERS are seldom reticent about telling 
M the world what is wrong with it, and the world’s 
persistent unwillingness to listen only confirms their 
aggrieved impression of the world’s stupidity. The world 
may well be stupid, but it is not altogether to be blamed 
for the skepticism with which it regards the diatribes 
and especially the prescriptions of the literati. Valuable 
as their insights often are, they are not so wise as they 
would like to believe. In terms of day-to-day happenings, 
they turn out to be wrong at least as frequently as the 
expert in the corner grocery or the authority on the 
commuters’ train. They are, moreover, just as quick 
to ignore their mistakes and, if they are caught up, much 
cleverer in talking them away. 

These unhappy reflections are suggested by Wyndham 
Lewis’s new novel, Self Condemned (Regnery, $4.00). 
It is full of things that remind us what a talented writer 
Lewis is, but it is basically a political pronunciamentum, 
and as such it is suspect. As Geoffrey Wagner points 
out in a recent issue of the New Republic, Mr. Lewis 
was an apologist for Mussolini in the ’20s and for Hitler 
in the "30s, but on other occasions has represented him- 
self as a firm anti-Fascist. On Communism and other 
matters, he has done a deal of veering and tacking. 

On one issue, however, Lewis has been perfectly con- 
sistent, and the new novel shows no wavering. He has 
always believed that the majority of people are abjectly 
stupid and pick even stupider people (he hates _politi- 
cians) to rule over them. If only the intelligent minority, 
he has said again and again, could gain control, how 
much better everything would be! 

The hero of the present novel, needless to say, belongs 
to the intelligent minority, and therefore he comes to 
the same conclusions as Mr. Lewis. Because he cannot 
speak the truth, he resigns his post at a British university 
and flees to Canada. The war comes along, and Rene 
Harding and his wife Hester are exiled in the imaginary 
Canadian city of Momaco. This is a purgatory worthy 
of Dante, but when at last chance gives Rene a way of 
escape, Hester, who wants only to return to England, 
commits suicide. Rene thereupon plunges from the purga- 
tory of Momaco into the hell of a U.S. university. 

Nothing could be easier than to burlesque Self Con- 
demned, but it would be cheap and dishonest to do so, 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Wyndham Lewis and Lin Yutang Mix 


Politics and Literature —Unsuccessfully 


for it is in its own way a moving novel. If one takes jt 
simply as the story of a man and woman who find them 
selves in circumstances that are paintully distasteful to 
them, it is gruesomely convincing. Rene, to be sure, js 
a crackpot and Hester a neurotic, and they are both 
snobs, but they are also suffering human beings, and 
their sufferings are made horribly real to us. 

As a lesson in politics, on the other hand, the novel 
is ludicrous. Whatever we may think of the politicians 
who currently administer the affairs of the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, no one in his right 
mind would expect Rene Harding, on the evidence pre. 
sented in this book, to do any better. And from the 
evidence Wyndham Lewis has so abundantly furnished 
in his long career, we can be sure that he would d 
worse. 

(Prentice-Hall, 
$4.95), also advocates the rule of the intelligent minority, 
and he has invented an utopia—though he doesn’t like 


Lin Yutang, in Looking Beyond 


the word—to show how it can be done. His utopia 
exists on an isolated island in the Pacific in the year 
2004, and is in effect administered by a_ philosopher 
named Laos. By this time, as a result of a third global 
war and other calamities, the world as a whole is in 
pretty bad shape, but on Thainos, though perfection has 
not been achieved and is not aimed at by Laos, mos 
people are living the good life. 

Lin Yutang is calmer and more reasonable than 
Wyndham Lewis, and many of his ideas, which he ha 
expounded in a variety of ways in other books, are worth 
thinking about. However, though his hero does all righ! 
with a picked group-of people on an out-of-the-way 
island, I don’t believe that I would vote for Laos for 
President of the United States—even if Eisenhower 
were running against him. For the rest, Lin Yutang 
tells his story, such as it is, in a clumsy fashion, and 
the book has no interest apart from its ideas. That, df 
course, means that it is inferior to Sel/ Condemnet, 
which is much more than a vehicle for its author 
notions. It has always been easier to portray hell than 
heaven, but the real reason for the difference betwee 
the two books is that Lewis, as I began by saying: * 
a gifted writer as well as a false prophet. The combin® 
tion, as I have also noted, is not rare. 


The Neu Leadet 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Occasional Essays by Full-time Critics 


The Opposing Self. 
By Lionel Trilling. 
Viking. 213 pp. $3.50. 


Two OF our most distinguished 
and fashionable literary critics have 
recently published collections of their 
critical essays. Lionel Trilling’s vol- 
ume consists of nine essays. Six were 
originally written as introductions to 
new editions of the books with which 
they deal (Keats’ Letters, Dickens’ 
Little Dorrit, Tolstoy’s Anna Karen- 
ina, James’ The Bostonians, Flau- 
bert’s Bouvard and Pécuchet, Or- 
wells Homage to Catalonia). The 
essays on Wordsworth and Howells 
were first delivered as lectures at 
Princeton and Harvard respectively. 
The essay on Jane Austen’s Mansfield 
Park was written for the Pelican 
Guide to English Literature. 

In a brief prefatory essay, Trilling 
explains that, occasional as_ these 
pieces were, he finds on gathering 
them for his publisher that they have 
a unity, that all are concerned with 
“the romantic image of the self,” as 
the image variously appeared to these 
nineteenth-century (except Orwell) 
writers. This romantic view, which 
considers the individual self as being 
inevitably opposed to his culture, 
Trilling sees as first arising signifi- 
cantly early in the nineteenth century 
and as in large degree defining our 
modern condition and informing our 
literature since 1800. “The modern 
self.” he says, “is characterized by 
certain powers of indignant percep- 
tion,” by “an intense and adverse 
magination of the culture in which 
it has its being.” 

To use one of Huck Finn’s phrases, 
Trilling stretches it just a_ bit. 

ough nineteenth-century writers 
may all have had such a perception, 
Trilling scarcely discusses the writers 
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The Lion and the Honeycomb. 
By R. P. Blackmur. 
Harcourt, Brace. 309 pp. $5.00. 


in terms of that perception in all 
these essays. But, like Huck, we are 
neither surprised nor shocked. 

R. P. Blackmur is more modest, 
or more assuming, depending on 
how you take it. He contents him- 
self with his esoteric title and exo- 
teric subtitle: “essays in solicitude 
and critique.” What unity there may 
be in his essays, published between 
1935 and 1954, the reader is left to 
divine for himself. We are also left 
to guess, in case we care, what the 
occasions of the various pieces were. 

The book contains seventeen es- 
says. About half deal with specific 
writers: Henry James, Henry Adams, 
T. E. Lawrence, Irving Babbitt, T. S. 
Eliot, Melville—and Trilling. Most 
of the rest consider more abstractly 
the “burden” (one of his favorite 
words) of criticism today. The open- 
ing essay analyzes the plight of the 
“new intellectual proletariat” faced 
with “the new illiteracy.” This pre- 
sumably is the essay “in solicitude,” 
and concerned it surely is. 

Art is an “enterprise in the dis- 
covery of life,” says Blackmur and 
the “burden of criticism in our time 

[is] to make bridges between 
the society and the arts.” On this, 
Messrs. Blackmur and Trilling would 
agree. Their difference lies in the 
approaches to the bridges they would 
erect. Mr. Trilling’s is a public 
bridge, to which access may not be 
easy but is at least possible to all 
who will read and follow the signs 
with care. Mr. Blackmur notes this 
himself when he says that Mr. Tril- 
ling’s “is a public mind.” Mr. Black- 
mur’s is a private mind, and the ap- 
proach to his bridge seems to be 
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through a maze with guideposts writ- 
ten in a private language. 

Mr. Trilling’s essays admirably 
combine subtlety and lucidity, sharp- 
ness and grace. He gives the impres- 
sion that he is simply explaining to 
us what we would have seen and 
known had we read the work at 
hand, read it with just a bit more 
attention and a wider ranging imagi- 
nation than we usually have. He is 
never dull and seldom obvious, but 
he does not seem to be straining for 
effect. He 


enough—of the characters he most 
5 


reminds one—naturally 


admires: those who had health, san- 
ity, balance and, at the same time, 
acuteness of vision. To describe his 
essays as an appeal for common 
sense and moderation might seem to 
be damning him with Victorian 
praise, but it would not be inaccu- 
rate. The great contribution of these 
essays seems to me to be their re- 
habilitation of some nineteenth cen- 
tury figures, their demonstration that 
Keats and Tolstoy, Wordsworth and 
Dickens and even Howells have some- 
thing to say to us today. 

To Trilling, George Orwell stands 
as a symbol of what the sensitive, in- 
telligent, engaged modern man can 
be. Neither a romantic hero nor a 
revolutionary nor a monk, he lived 
in his world and fought for his ideals 
without letting his ideals blind him 
to the conditions in which the em- 
bodied spirit lives and without let- 
ting the social actualities smother 
his ideals: 

“It is hard to find personalities 
in the contemporary world who are 
analogous to Orwell. We have to look 
for men who have considerable in- 
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tellectual power but who are not 
happy in the institutionalized life of 
intellectuality; who have a feeling 
for an older and simpler time, and a 
guiding awareness of the ordinary 
life of the people. yet without any 
touch of the sentimental malice of 
populism; and a strong feeling for 
the commonplace: and a direct, un- 
abashed sense of the nation, even a 
conscious love of it.” 

Blackmur’s critical method is ex- 
emplified in “The Craft of Herman 
Melville: A Putative Statement.” 
Why. he asks. did Melville’s novels 
have no influence upon subsequent 
novelists: and why Melville’s failure 
to go on. why his long. lonely si- 
lence? He summarily dismisses as 
answer to the second question the 
common critical view that the times, 
out of joint. frustrated poor Herman. 
The matter must instead be consid- 
ered as one of technique. Melville re- 
fused “to resort to the available [lit- 


1 conventions of his time as if 


eTary 
they were real: he either preferred 
or was compelled to resort to most 
of the conventions he used for dra- 
matic purposes not only as if they 
were unreal but as if they were arti- 
ficial.” 

The result was that he had “to 
work on the putative level. His work 
constantly said what it was doing or 
going to do. and then, as a rule. 
stopped short.” Melville chose the 
novel. which in essence is a dramatic 
mode. but he actually preferred the 
nondramatic modes. He makes his 
points. he gets his greatest effects by 
assertions. not by dramatization. He 
“suffered the exorbitant penalty of 
his great failure . . . because of his 
radical inability to master a tech- 
nique—that of the novel 
foreign to his sensibility.” 


radically 


This is probably the least preten- 
tious of the essays in the book. It is 
relatively stripped of the cotton bat- 
ting that wraps many of the others 
—but it is still not easy going. In 
its concentration on matters of form 
and technique, it clearly highlights 
some important matters that the more 
orthodox Melville critics customarily 
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relegate to asides as they concentrate 
on illuminating Melville’s dark vi- 
sions. But when we translate from 
Blackmur’s 


into more basic English to find out 


impressive vocabulary 
what he is saying, we find that we 
are left with something relatively ele- 
mentary. 

Here again appears the difference 
Blackmur and _ Trilling. 
which is also, of course, the differ- 


between 


ence between two schools of con- 
temporary critics. Blackmur explicitly 
refrains (in this instance) from any- 
technical 
tions: Trilling almost always refuses 


thing except considera- 
to divorce formal from substantive 
analyses, and generally insists on re- 
lating his subject to the time in 
which he wrote. 

But the Melville essay is not repre- 
sentative of this collection (though 
it is more like the Blackmur criti- 
cisms reprinted earlier). The first 


Modus Vi- 


vendi,.” is presumably intended to 


selection. “Toward a 
carry Blackmur’s general message 
and point of view. This essay is ex- 
plicitly and solely concerned with the 
age—with the author, critic and in- 
tellectual in relation to his time. to- 
day. 

Can the American mind “catch up 
Blackmur 


asks, echoing Henry Adams and find- 


with American energy.” 


ing that fifty-vear-old question more 
pertinent and pressing today than 
ever. Modern mass society brings 
mass education, and the resultant 
universal literacy is actually a “new 
illiteracy.” a half-literacy that is 
worse than the old total illiteracy of 
the masses. This new illiteracy has 
bred a new proletariat—‘“the intellec- 
tual proletariat.” In America. the in- 
tellectual “is now the only proletar- 
ian.” 

Blackmur finds that “the world is 
on the way to moral suicide . . . for 
the lack of a continuing and vital 
sense of the Word: through which 
only. so far in either Western or 
Eastern history. has been found a 
sufficient means to create a modus 
vivendi.” The Word that we need is 
of course not the revealed Word, but 


the persuasive logic of the intelligent 
human mind, the force of reason re. 
spected by society. Instead of this 
Word. we have a mere babble. “The 
crisis of our culture rises from the 
false belief that our society requires 
only enough mind to create and tend 
the machines together with enough 
of the new illiteracy for other ma. 
chines—those of our mass media— 
to exploit.” 

The essay goes on to discuss the 
attendant problems in considerable 
detail—from McCarthy to Naguib, 
from Tarzan books in USIS reading 
rooms to the Salzburg Seminars in 
American Studies which, according 
to Blackmur., are “deliberately redue- 
ing the quality of their work to fresh- 
man level in a freshwater college.” 

But where does this lead Black 
mur? In his consideration of the 
problems of authors and critics he 
sees the problem in analogous terms: 
that of establishing communications, 
of building a bridge, of “putting the 
audience into relation to the work 
of art.” Blackmur would bring the 
mind, the powers of reasoning. the 
rational judgment of a whole man 
into fuller play in-all aspects of life: 
social. political. artistic, critical. But. 
in his attempts to do that, I think he 
illustrates the difficulties better than 
he illuminates the way to that bridge 
we all seek. He deplores the separa 
tion between the common reader and 
the uncommon author and critic. but 
he does nothing to narrow it. 

He has something in common with 
one of his favorite novelists: Henry 
James. James complained that, under 
the influence of mass education and 
mass production of print and pic: 
tures, the public had lost “the habit 
of attention.” Irritated and defiant. 
James reacted by demanding of his 
readers yet greater attention and by 
writing more and more obscurely. 
So Blackmur keeps a wide gap be 
tween himself and his readers by 
employing a style that at times tf 
minds one of the late James, so et 
sive, metaphorical, and involuted # 
to discourage all but the most refined 
readers. 
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He has as much if not more in 
common with another of his admira- 
tions: Henry Adams. Impressed by 
the power of his mind and depressed 
by the vulgarity of the masses, 
Adams drew further and further 
away from the life of his time. He 
pronounced himself a failure, not 
hypocritically, but certainly not with 
humility. Blackmur’s essay on Adams 
is subtle and very sympathetic. He 
shows that Adams’s sense of failure 
was the realization by a superior 





man that all human beings are lim- 
ited and bound to fail to the extent 
that they strive greatly. Failure is 
“the expense of greatness.” Black- 
mur frequently confesses to failure. 

Blackmur strikes me as an exem- 
plar not only of the new criticism but 
also of the new conservatism. Tril- 
ling, by contrast, still ventures to use 
“liberal” as something other than a 
pejorative. Mr. Blackmur says that 
his “purpose in proposing a heavy 


burden of criticism . . . is evangeli- 





cal. He holds himself at a forbidding 
distance from the people to whom he 
would carry his gospel, and it is 
hard to see what there is good about 
the news he would bring. Trilling 
demonstrates that the modern critic 
can be solicitous and can have “pow- 
ers of indignant perception” without 
indignantly divorcing himself from 
the people, that criticism can be 
learned without being pedantic. sug- 
gestive without being dogmatic. and 
fresh without being indigestible. 





China’s ‘Gimo’— A Friendly Portrait 


Chiang Kai-shek: An Unauthorized Biography. 


By Emily Hahn. 
Doubleday. 382 pp. $5.00. 


EmtLy HAHN is a lady of unortho- 
dox views, freely expressed, and of 
peculiar habits freely indulged. Lit- 
tle wonder then that the austere 
Methodist Chiang Kai-shek, always 
uncooperative with biographers, re- 
fused even to grant Miss Hahn an 
interview during her sojourn in 
Formosa. It is to the author’s credit 
that, in spite of a complete lack of 
cooperation on Chiang’s part, she 
has written a friendly and balanced 
biography—one of the best books 
yet to appear on China’s President. 

It is also a story of modern China 
and a history of the Kuomintang 
party, for the story of Chiang is in- 
extricably woven into the story of 
his nation. As Chiang emerged from 
tiffnecked, often high-tempered 
young manhood into leadership, 
China also emerged from the Middle 
\ges to gain some semblance of a 
‘wentieth centry nation. Miss Hahn 
has done a good job in portraying 


the growth of the nation and the 
man, 


Chiang Kai-shek wanted to be a 
‘older. His mother wanted him to 
be a lawyer. In this family dispute, 
Chiang won—as he was to win many 
other disputes. Chiang, the man, was 
Subborn and intolerant, given to 
sharp criticisms of his fellow revolu- 
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4uthor, “China Coast Family,” 
“The Korea Story,” “Still the Rice Grows Green” 


tionists. The nation was hopelessly 
the leaders of the revolu- 


tion included visionaries and crooks. 


divided: 


self seeking and selfless men. Emily 
Hahn’s story of how the young gen- 
eral from Chekiang worked his way 
through the maze of conflicting per- 
sonalities to become modern China’s 
first leader should add greatly to 
our understanding. 

Chiang was one of the handful of 
original KMT members. Miss Hahn 
tells the story of party growth and 
struggle with particular emphasis 
upon the Communist effort to seize 
control of the party. Chiang’s strug- 
gle with the Communists spans three 
decades. Sometimes he used diplo- 
macy: other times he was ruthless. 

Chiang spent four months in Rus- 
sia in 1923. Miss Hahn quotes from 
letters and diary to give us his im- 
pressions. Writing to a friend, he 
stated, “From my observation the 
Russian party is lacking in sincerity. 
. . « Only 30 per cent of what the 
Russians said was believable. 
What they call ‘internationalism’ and 
‘world revolution’ are nothing but 
Kaiser Imperialism. . . .” Later, he 
noted in his diary, “I offer them 
(the Communists) sincerity. They 
return deceit. It is impossible to 
work together with them.” 





Chiang’s Lattle with the Commu- 
nists had to be fitted in with the 
ever present chore of leading. cajol- 
ing, threatening and fighting war 
lords. To this already heavy burden 
was soon added the responsibility of 
holding off the Japanese and keeping 
Chinese hotheads in check 
China was capable of fighting. 

Chiang Kai-shek has never re- 
ceived proper credit for the miracle 
he did accomplish—nor for the meth- 
ods he used. Who can say today 
where China might have been, what 
might have been accomplished had 
Japan not attacked? In spite of enor- 
mous problems and personal defi- 


until 


ciencies, Chiang Kai-shek led his peo- 
ple to within sight of the promised 
land. 

There are deficiencies in Emily 
Hahn’s treatment. She does not, for 
instance, even touch upon the last 
five years on Formosa, a period in 
which Chiang and his government 
have grown considerably. And her 
picture of Chiang, the man, would 
have been sharper had she not obvi- 
ously confined herself to source ma- 
terial in English. But until a biog- 
raphy making wide use of these 
materials comes along, Emily Hahn’s 
Chiang Kai-shek is the best this re- 
viewer has read. 


Fairy Tale for Today’s Lotus-Eaters 


Bonjour Tristesse. 
By Francoise Sagan. 
Dutton, 128 pp. $2.50. 


THIs Is a contemporary fairy tale, 
slick, sophisticated, and with a meas- 
ure of enchantment to boot. Unlike 
those of the past which were con- 
ceived in the main by adults for the 
delectation of the young, this one was 
tossed off for grown-ups by a teen- 
age girl during a summer of idleness. 

All the expected stock characters 
appear, but in the slightly distorted 
form that one might expect from the 
pen of an exceptionally precocious 
and perceptive modern adolescent 
who has patterned them to fit her 
own special world of wish-fulfilment. 
They move in the magical never- 
never land of fashionable Riviera 
resorts where life is an effortless 
golden dream. 

The “Princess” is 17-year-old 
Cécile, just out of boarding school 
and on the threshold of adventurous 
adulthood. The “Prince” is not the 
usual youth on horseback, but Cé- 
cile’s widower 
father, Raymond, to whom she is 


youngish debonair 


linked by what at times appears to 
be a somewhat unorthodox and over- 
possessive amitié amoureuse. The 
threat to their blissful entente is a 
potential step-mother, the handsome 
Parisian 


dress-designer Anne, as 


strong-minded and purposeful as 
father and daughter are pleasure- 
loving and aimless. Out of these time- 
hallowed and commonplace elements, 
Francoise Sagan has compounded in 


her first book a fresh and quite 
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amoral little tale which gains in 
piquancy through the crystalline gal- 
lic simplicity of its style. 

Of course, there are traces of Ray- 
mond Radiguet, that other immensely 
gifted young French writer who ana- 
lyzed so deftly the delicate, complex 
and sometimes tragic torments of 
adolescents awash in the emotional 
tides of adult life. And, at times, it is 
impossible not to think of Colette. 
Yet there is so much genuine talent 
here, such a sure grasp of the mate- 
rial, so many flashing insights into 
the springs of human behavior, par- 
ticularly that of jealous adolescents, 
that the story takes on a dimension 
of its own and lives in its own right. 

Cécile has for two years been her 
father’s constant companion. There 
is no facet of his life which is not 
known to her. She sees him as he is 
and loves him for it. They are living 
a giddy life on the French Riviera 
when Anne, who had been the best 
friend of Cécile’s dead mother, comes 
to visit them. Her beauty, intelli- 
gence and wisdom conquer Raymond, 
who proposes marriage. When Anne 
accepts and sets about injecting or- 
der and some sort of intellectual 
discipline into their disordered life, 
Cécile senses the danger and pits 
against her the younger, vital and 
earthy mistress whom Anne had re- 
placed. She plays her cards with 
such wanton guile that Anne is driven 
to suicide. The peril thus averted, 
Cécile’s life closes over the episode, 
leaving no trace in her soul beyond 
a vague remorse tempered by a sweet 
sadness, no more disturbing than the 
whiff of a tantalizing perfume. Hence 
the haunting title, taken from the 
lovely poem of Eluard. 

It is perhaps not cricket to pick a 
fairy tale to pieces, particularly one 
that seems to have given so much 


delight to so many. Yet one cannot 
help thinking that the novel’s success 
is out of all proportion to its real 
merits. For one thing, the psychologi- 
cal climate is false. This is life seen 
through the abstracted eyes of a day. 
dreaming jeune fille bien élevée who 
has cast herself in the leading role 
of the femme fatale as she plays at 
grown-ups. For another, Anne is too 
outwitted. No 
woman of her stature and_attain- 
ments could be so quickly destroyed. 
These are serious basic flaws, and, 
while they can be explained on the 
ground of the author’s extreme youth. 
they make it hard to understand the 
universal uncritical enthusiasm that 
has catapulted pert little Frangoise 


easily duped and 


Sagan to the dizzying pinnacles of 
international notoriety and fortune. 

Can the answer lie in the fact that, 
surfeited by the increasingly fright- 
ening complexities of everyday life in 
our atomic age, readers have every- 
where turned with relief and grati- 
tude to this simple, charming but 
basically inconsequential book—to 
identify themselves with these con- 
temporary lotus-eaters who, removed 
from the content of modern life and 
its problems, can turn inward upon 
themselves and concentrate on their 
own little private worlds where noth- 
ing more pressing impinges than the 
delights and torments that stem from 
the interplay of passions @ /a stature 
de homme? It is hard to say. The 
fact remains that the book has held 
countless thousands spellbound the 
world over. 

Let us hope that Mademoiselle 
Sagan will survive the cataclysmic 
success of her book and that she will 
be able to resist the temptation 
write too much too soon. Hers is 4 
delicate talent. It might not survive 
the stampede that is on. 
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On SCREEN 





By Martin S. Dworkin 


‘Marty’ Wins a Prize, 
We Win a Masterpiece 


y NOW, there are so many inter- 
B ational film festivals, confer- 
ring so many awards in so many 
categories, that it seems a wonder 
there are any films not somehow 
honored. American participation in 
festivals has not been always gra- 
cious or fortunate. The former atti- 
tude may have more to do with the 
latter outcome than some of our 
movie people will admit. It is true 
that often there is anti-American 
politicking in the selection of entries, 
festival arrangements, and awards of 
pries—for both commercial and 
ideological reasons. But Hollywood’s 
heart quite as often isn’t in its par- 
ticipation. 

Industry politics concerning sub- 
missions seems to have as much to 
do with the standard of our repre- 
sentation as any log-rolling or other 
anti-Hollywood or anti-American 
machinations, But most of our “big” 
films are not of the kind or caliber 
for festival competition. Our films 
are made to cater to the popular 
imagination, not to manifestly eso- 
teric hypercriticism of cinéastes. 

So many festivals, too, denigrate 
the importance of any one. Even the 
idea of an American-sponsored 
“World Series” for films doesn’t get 
much support here. Movie people 
point out that a new festival would 
compete with the industry’s own 
Academy Awards. These may suffer 
from inadequate representation from 
abroad, a pervasive ambiguity of 
categories that favors the star sys- 
lem, and a generally dubious temper 
of estheti sophistication. But at least 
the Awards reflect popular tastes with 
enough accuracy, if not foreordina- 
lion, to be assets in attracting people 
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to the theaters—and what else are 
awards good for? 

If better films are to be sent to 
festivals, better films must be made, 
and the public must support them. 
And just as there are signs that qual- 
ity and maturity can make profits. 
too, so American representation at 
festivals seems to be improving. The 
American films entered at the 1955 
Cannes International Film Festival 
—probably the most prestigious of 
them all—constitute as good an offer- 
ing as we have made anywhere in 
years. The Country Girl and Marty 
were sent over as the “official” 
entries, supported by East of Eden, 
Bad Day At Black Rock, and Carmen 
Jones—although the latter had to be 
shown out of competition because of 
difficulty with the French publisher 
of Bizet’s music. 

This is surely an unusual group, 
testifying not only to the expected 
American cinematic skill and polish, 
but to warmth, candor and penetra- 
tion in dealing with serious issues. 
And the festival authorities, reports 
Gene Moskowitz in Variety, encour- 
aged a climate in which such quali- 
ties were bound to flourish. Intrigues 
and other extraneous mischief appar- 
ently were held to a minimum—and 
there was a novel stricture that 
judges actually attend showings be- 
fore rendering judgment. This prob- 
ably had something to do with the 
citation of East of Eden as the best 
dramatic film, special notice being 
given director Elia Kazan and his 
cast; with Spencer Tracy’s recogni- 
tion as the best actor for his part in 
Bad Day At Black Rock; and with 
the award of the Golden Palm grand 
prize to Marty, with specific praise 


for writer Paddy Chayefsky, director 
Delbert Mann, and performers Betsy 
Blair and Ernest Borgnine. 

Ironically, Marty bespeaks the best 
qualities of the movies’ rival monster, 
television. Chayefsky transcribed his 
own TV script for the screen; the 
director and most of the personnel 
are from television. More than this, 
the style and method of the film are 
derived from the newer medium. The 
film concentrates upon a small com- 
pass in that intimate manner so ap- 
propriate to viewing in living rooms. 
The problem is stated immediately, 
as if to keep us from wandering to 
another show elsewhere. Close-ups, 
small groups and instant characteri- 
zations are directed to involve us 
quickly, deeply. 

Chayefsky reveals a sharp ear for 
the true speech of ordinary people. 
The complete understanding at 
Cannes bears out the power with 
which he and Mann recreated real 
people in a real locale in the Bronx, 
so that they are universally compre- 
hensible. The film tells a story of 
how two ordinary, homely people 
meet and begin those discoveries 
which can lead to a life together. 
But underneath the affection and 
humor, and the apparently happy 
ending, is an incisive penetration of 
our urbanized loneliness in cities be- 
come surrogates for true society. 
Chance and need bring two unlikely 
people together; their friends and 
relatives conspire unthinkingly to 
keep them apart. In this case, they 
are supremely worthy, with great 
depths of love and integrity. But the 
film makes clear how loneliness can 
have other, desperate outcomes. The 
performances, especially that of 
Borgnine, are excruciatingly sensi- 
tive. Miss Blair is moving as the 
girl, Joe Mantell is superb as Marty’s 
demanding friend, and Esther Minci- 
atti and Augusta Ciolli are fiercely 
vital as his mother and aunt. 

A masterpiece of compassionate 
realism, Marty spoke well for our 
culture at Cannes. But, as always, the 
public must speak for itself if Marty’s 
voice is to be a true and lasting one. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





MAU MAU 


Kieth Irvine’s review of Robert Ruark’s 
Something of Value {[NL, May 2] was very 
good. However, I do not believe the influence 
of Jomo Kenyatta should be slurred over by 
reference to Ruark’s inventing “dubious Rus- 
sian spies.” Only an intelligent Kikuyu with 
years of London anthropological studies and 
Moscow Communist training could have created 
the Mau Mau. 

It has no parallel in the whole history of 
colonialism, and this lesson in Communist tac- 
tics, we can be sure, will be applied in the util- 
ization of such things as voodoo in the West 
Indies and the Brazilian backlands. 


Chicago JoHN SWITALSKI 


SOCIALISTS’ DEATH 


In his article “Forced Repatriation and the 
\ustrian Treaty” [NL, May 9], Mark Vishniak 
mentions the strange case of Rudolf Hilferding 
and Rudolf Breitscheid. Both these German 
Social-Democratic leaders were seized by Hit- 
ler’s agents in Marseilles in the summer of 
1940; 
None of us knows what tortures they suffered 


returned to Germany, and murdered. 
before they were released by a merciful death. 

Hilferding had been Minister of Finance in 
the Weimar Republic. Breitscheid had been 
party leader in the Reichstag. The facts con- 
cerning the loss of these two outstanding demo- 
cratic leaders have never been published. In- 
deed, the history of the refugees in France in 
1940-41 has never been written. These refugees 
included the democratic leaders of Germany, 
Austria and Hungary: Holland, Belgium and 
Poland; Italy, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

Of the outstanding leaders, during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1940, only Breitscheid and 
Hilferding were lost to us. As the truth should 
be known, I must add that this was due, pri- 
marily, to their own weakness and surrender. I 
had made their 
escape, but they would not avail themselves of 


complete arrangements for 
these plans. 

During repeated visits to Vichy | found its 
Minister of Police most willing to give us the 
fullest protection of the French Sureté. This 
protection was continued until our obligations 
to the refugees were fulfilled. 

Our organization as Marseilles, which was 
sponsored by the American labor movement, 
was efficiently staffed by leading refugees. Here 
[I must pause to emphasize the work of the 
German leader Fritz Heine. He was the most 
perfect group commandant | have ever come 
upon during my numerous periods of service in 
Europe and elsewhere. Under stress he was as 


calm and cool as ever a man could be. His work- 


ing out of details in organization and manage. 
ment was, in large degree, responsible for the 
success we were able to find in the long run. 
Today I remember his work with an extraordi. 
nary feeling of gratitude. 

Breitscheid and Hilferding would neither 
obey orders nor take suggestions. Both men 
had, apparently, suffered from weakness be. 
cause of their experiences under Hitler and in 
exile. Of course, all well-known refugees must 
be hidden by day. As the city was blacked out 
at nicht we could move them about at will 
after sundown. Breitscheid was a man of strik- 
ing appearance, being tall and with a shock of 
snow-white hair which would attract anvone’s 
attention on the street. When I found him sit- 
ting in front of a cafe amid a passing crowd 
of people and told him to go back to his lodg.- 
ings he replied: “I am a fatalist.” He went on 
to say that he was enjoying himself where he 
was. When the Chief of the Sureté of the Rhone 
District sent a messenger to me to warn me 
about Breitscheid’s carelessness, the poor man 
refused to be warned. Hilferding, in everything, 
followed Breitscheid. To lose the one was to 
lose the other. On the night they were to leave 
to become stowaways on a French freighter, 
sailing from Marseilles to Oran, neither of them 
made a move to save himself. Their case was 
hopeless. So both were lost to us. 

Both men, had they kept their nerve, would 
have been of great value to the cause of demo- 
racy in Germany and Europe. Our failure to 
rescue them may have been due, in part, to my 
not making a more strenuous effort to bring 
them out. Now, fifteen years afterward, Mr. 
Vishniak’s reference to their arrest by the Hitler 
agents and their murder by the Hitler gangsters 
in Germany, brings sadly to mind, once agai®, 
the tragedies of that period. 


Blue Ridge Summit, Pa. Feank BOHN 


BRITAIN & U.S. 


In your April 18 “Dear Editor” 
J. Herbert Carter, praising Denis Healey’ 
“Britain and the Far East” [NL, April 11), ss 
his “presentation of the British view on the 
Far East is eminently sensible—so sensible, ® 
fact, that it should become the American view” 
I should like to register a dissenting opinion. 

To me, Mr. Healey’s article was but another 
example of the smug British assumption that 
their point of view is naturally right, and that 
things would be so much better if only ti 
U.S. would learn to appreciate Big Brother’ 
superior wisdom. Mr. Healey adds that the 


British understand the Asians and we do 4 
3 in 


column, 


and that this explains our difference 
eign policy and outlook. 
I am willing to admit that we have mnade 
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many blunders in our foreign policy, and that 
we may be wrong in our present stand on 
Quemoy and Matsu. (In passing, let me take 
my hat off to William Henry Chamberlin for 
his April 18 column, in which he shows that 
those who would give away Quemoy and Matsu 
“do not learn from history.”) I am not willing 
to admit, however, that the British have a 
monopoly on “understanding” the Asians. 

\s proof of the correctness of Britain's 
policies, Mr. Healey notes that “India decided 
of her own free will to remain a member of the 
Commonwealth.” Is that so much more amazing 
(considering also all that India had to gain by 
remaining within the Commonwealth) than the 
fact that the Philippine representatives at the 
Bandung Conference were outspokenly pro- 
American? Perhaps Mr. Healey does not con- 
sider the people of the Philippines proper 
Asians, since they also live on “off-shore is- 
lands.” 

Let us take, then, the case of the Iranians. 
As a person who speaks Persian fluently and 
who has lived in that country for many years, 
I feel I know whereof I speak. Certainly few 
Iranians would ever subscribe to the idea that 
Britain — unlike America — understands “the 
way in which most Asians see the issues.” It 
was the Americans who warned the British of 
the tremendous hostility toward the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company that was building up in 
Iran shortly before the oil wells were national- 
ized—a warning which the British did not heed, 
with disastrous consequences. It was the Ameri- 
cans who helped save Iran from a Communist 
coup d'état, and who were finally able to per- 
suade Britain and Iran to reach a settlement. 

Mr. Healey says that “SEATO was the price 
Britain paid America for allowing the Geneva 
Conference to succeed”—with the tacit assump- 
tion, it would seem, that the Conference was 
so very wise. History has not yet proved that 
the Geneva Conference was such a great 
“success.” In any case, one might also say that 
Geneva was the price America paid for getting 
Britain to join SEATO. 

Mr. Healey also claims that “Britain’s own 
Strategic weakness in the Far East has made it 
tasier for her to recognize that, until the West 
can win the minds of Asia’s millions, it will be 
impossible to defend their bodies. With two 
centuries’ experience of Asia behind her, she 
“ts irresistible forces sweeping the continent, 
" which outsiders must adapt their policies: 
the revolt against white domination and the 
revolt against poverty.” May I urge him to read 
Keith Irvine’s “Tomorrow’s Tanganyika: Colo- 
tial or Free?” [NL, April 18]. In both Tan- 
tanyika and Kenya, it would seem, Britain has 
tot yet got around to understanding what Mr. 
Healey himself calls “the revolt against white 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


domination.” One wonders whether the reason 
Britain has recognized this revolt in Asia may 
not be the very one Mr. Healey (uninten- 
tionally) gives himself: “Britain’s own strategic 
weakness in the Far East.” Britain is not weak 
in Africa, therefore she does not see the ir- 
resistible forces there. 

I would like, however, to bring Mr. Healey’s 
attention to Mr. Irvine’s comment that the East 
Africans are not likely to be pleased by the 
fact that, at Mr. Dulles’s insistence, Mason 
Sears has backed down from his original stand 
that a target date be set for Tanganyikan self- 
government. The reason for this change of heart, 
Mr. Irvine concludes, is “that it is considered 
bad strategy for the U.S. to jeopardize British 
colonial interests, even with regard to what is 
not British but UN Trust Territory.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Healey, we lose friends because we 
do not follow Big Brother’s advice—but in 
Africa, at least, we seem to be losing them 
because we do. 


New York City 


REPLY 


Mr. Roger Herrod [NL, May 16] dislikes one 
sentence in my May 9 article, and a dedicated 


Rosert L. ALLEN 


writer cannot find solace even in overwhelming 
percentages. The sentence did have the specific 
gravity of lead, but it was clear enough in its 
context. That its inert weight was by design, to 
sardonically imply the theoretical density of the 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 
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film under discussion, is poor extenuation, if 
the device didn’t work. 

1 found Mr. Herrod’s pounce upon this sen- 
tence amusing—with much of the laugh turned 
on myself. But | must say that | did not find 
Mr. Herrod’s intrusion of Aristotle and Hegel 
amusing—although a funny business, to be sure. 
I don’t speak for Aristotle, who takes care of 
himself, but I do not like accusations even by 
implication that | am a Hegelian. Call me an 
SOB—or even a political scientist, if you don’t 
like my film criticism. But when you say Hegel, 
smile. 


New York City Martin S. Dworkin 


MORAL IMPERIALISM 


It seems a pity that Power Through Purpose, 
y Thomas I. Cook and Malcolm Moos, did not 
find in your pages a more sympathetic reviewer 
than Professor Philip W. Bell [NL, May 9]. 
Unless | am mistaken, their theory of “moral 
imperialism,” as he calls it—I should call it a 
theory of universal morality—is closer to your 
own position than Professor Bell’s “moral plur- 
alism” and relativism. In any event, there can 
be no doubt about which is closer to the posi- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson. “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident.” 
Buffalo C. 1, CLAFLIN 


KUDOS 


I thank you very much for THe New LEApeEr, 
which you so kindly donated me. 

I greatly esteem the fact that it seems to be 
interested in the problems of Asia as well as 
the world. 

I want to preserve it as material for study at 
the Faculty of Politics and Economics of my 
university, after I have read it. 

Hiroshima, Japan Tatsuo Morro 
President, Hiroshima University 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
65.75; Mezz. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Leges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 

ineluding tax. 
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] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


# “LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME” 


in CinemaScope and COLOR starring 


DORIS DAY - JAMES CAGNEY 


co-starring CAMERON MITCHELL 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR - Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “COLORAMA” — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff 





with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club . . Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymona Paige 
Picture at: « Stage Show at: 









THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 


FABIS QE “mem, os 

‘Ky on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
BI DEBORAH KERR 
VAN JOHNSON 
THE END OF 


THE AFFAIR 


are requested when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tae New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone Algonquin 5-8844, Tue New Leaves 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. 
N.Y.C. 
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A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ore 
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MUSIC OVER THE POCONOS 


* ANNUAL *® 


Jamiment Chamber Music Fostwal 


Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 23 — 9:00 P.M. : 
String Quartet, Opus 74, No. 3 "The Rider” . ‘ : ; P : a . e ‘ . HAYDON 


String Quartet, No. 6 . - : : ; : : , : ; ‘ . ‘ . VILLA-LOBOS 
Piano Quintet in A, Opus 8! . ; : ‘ ‘ , . ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . DVORAK 
with MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist 

FRIDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 24— 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in E Flat . ‘ . . ‘ , ; a ‘ ‘ , . DITTERSDORF 
Tamiment Award Quartet for 1955 . : . ‘ : , , ' ‘ ; ‘TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Septet, Opus 20 . : ‘ , , ‘ . ‘ ° . ‘ BEETHOVEN 

with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinet—SOL SCHOENBACH, Bassoon— 
WARD FEARN, French Horn—WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 25 — 2:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in B flat, “The Hunt” . ‘ : " . : , : ‘ . MOZART 
String Quartet in D minor, "Death and the Maiden” ; P . . : , F . SCHUBERT 


SATURDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 25— 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
SAM MORGENSTERN, Conductor 


Suite in A . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ P ;‘ . . ‘ ‘ . * SCARLATITI 
Concert Pieces fer Cello . . ; ‘ ‘ P . ‘ ; ‘5 COUPERIN 


ORLANDO COLE, Soloist 
Concerto in D minor for two Violins . ‘ . ; . J. S. BACH 
JASCHA BRODSKY ond ENRIQUE SERRATOS, "Soloists 
La Oracion del Torero . ; ‘ , ‘ . TURINO 
Overture on Jewish Themes . ‘ ; P ‘ - ‘ : i ‘ ‘ ‘ A PROKOVIEFF 
Introduction and Allegro . ‘ , ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ‘ F ° ‘ ; ; :. ELGAR 
SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 26—11:00 A.M. 
String Quartet in D, Opus I! . : j > . ; : ‘ eeetee 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in G minor, , Opus 2 . ° , . BRAHMS 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 
A cultural project sponsored by ... TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information. 
TAMIMENT « 7 EAST 15th STREET © © «© NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © © © Algenquin 5-7333 
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